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THE AMERICANIZATION MOVEMENT 


HOWARD C. HILL 
School of Education, University of Chicago 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 

This paper is the result of a survey of the Americanization movement 
undertaken last fall in Washington, D.C., for the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Though written while the war was in progress, it is in no sense 
polemical; it is intended as a brief description of the chief agencies of Ameri- 
canization, both private and voluntary as well as municipal, state, and federal. 
It also contains a summary of certain typical courses and methods. It was 
originally planned as a publication of the Council’s Committee on Civic 
Education. Shortly after the signing of the armistice, November 11, 1918, 
the Council discontinued its work. The paper accordingly appears in the 
American Journal of Sociology. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF IMMIGRATION 


Foreign immigration to the United States prior to 1820 was 
largely from the British Isles. In colonial times, it is true, bands 
of Huguenots had settled in certain parts of South Carolina and 
elsewhere, and other Frenchmen had established themselves in 
Louisiana; Hollanders had founded New Amsterdam; Swedish 
settlements had been made in Delaware and New Jersey; and 
groups of Germans had migrated to Pennsylvania and western 
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New York. But, in comparison with the total white population, 
these non-British settlers formed but a small fraction of the 
whole. 

Moreover, of the total number of Americans in the United 
States in 1820, by far the larger portion were of English or of 
Scotch-Irish ancestry. But shortly after 1820, the first year in 
which the Census Bureau records foreign immigration, there 
began a considerable Irish movement to America. This move- 
ment reached its height in the late forties and the fifties, owing 
chiefly to the severe potato famine in Ireland and to other causes 
of internal discontent and unrest. About the same time there 
began the first considerable migration of Germans to this country 
—a migration which was to continue in increasingly large numbers 
down to the early eighties. The crushing of the liberals in Ger- 
many in 1848 and the years following, together with the economic 
distress which occurred about the same time, were the propelling 
forces in this movement. During the same period, or a little 
later, large numbers of Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes also came 
to America. 

In fact, down to 1885 by far the major number of foreign immi- 
grants to the United States hailed from the countries of North- 
western Europe. With few exceptions these settlers were of 
Teutonic and Celtic origin, possessing ideals, customs, standards 
of living, modes of thought, and religion of the same general tenor 
as those of the earlier settlers. Illiteracy was uncommon; educa- 
tion was highly esteemed; for the most part homes were established 
in farming communities; and, with the exception of the Germans, 
there was little tendency among the incomers to settle in racial 
groups. In short, down to 1880 or 1885, foreign immigration 
presented few obstacles to successful Americanization. 

About 1885 a change began to take place. In larger and larger 
waves immigrants began coming from Southern and Eastern 
Europe. Before 1885 nine-tenths of the incomers were from the 
countries of Northwestern Europe; by 1905, twenty years later, 
three-fourths of them had as their birthplace the countries of 
Southern and Eastern Europe. In these latter countries religion 
was dominantly Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic, and Jewish; 
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customs, habits, and to some extent ideals formed striking con- 
trasts to those of Northern and Western Europe. Illiteracy 
ranged from 13.7 per cent in Austria to 78.9 per cent in Serbia. 
Whereas in our earlier immigration the illiteracy of immigrants 
had occasionally been less than that of native Americans, in 1910, 
12.7 per cent of the foreign-born were illiterate, against 3 per cent 
of the native Americans. Most serious of all perhaps was the 
fact that, unlike the earlier immigrants, many of the late-comers 
manifested no intention of making America a permanent home and 
no desire of becoming Americans. 

Keeping in mind these facts, the conditions revealed by the 
census of 1910 should occasion no surprise. In that year there 
were some 13,000,000 foreign-born whites in the United States, 
3,000,000 of whom were ten years of age and over and were unable 
to speak, read, or write the English language. Over 2,500,000 
of these were twenty-one years of age and over. Of these 2,500,- 
000, Over 1,500,000 were illiterate, and only 35,614 of the total 
2,500,000 were in school. In other words, but a fraction over 1 
per cent were undergoing any systematic training in the rudiments 
of Americanization. 

Commissioner of Education Claxton thus sums up the situa- 
tion: 

In 1910 there were in the United States approximately 13,000,000 foreign- 
born persons, and about 20,000,000 more with one or both parents born in 
foreign countries. About 3,000,000 of the foreign-born over ten years of 
age could not speak English and about 1,650,000 could not read or write in 
any language. Nearly 50 per cent of the foreign-born population were males 
of voting age, but only 4 in every 1,000 attended school to learn our language 
and citizenship. Over 4,000,000 additional aliens were admitted between 
and 1915.! 

In view of the foregoing facts it is not strange perhaps to 
discover in the last census that while “‘45 States show an increase 
in the number of the foreign-born” all but two “show a decrease 
in the percentage naturalized’’;? and when we remember that the 
highest percentage of illiteracy and of ignorance of the English 

* School Life, I, No. 2, p. 20. 

?War Americanisation for States, p. 3. Pamphlet published in October, 1917, 
by National Americanization Committee. 
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language is found among aliens from twenty to thirty-five years 
of age the problem from the economic, military, and educational 
point of view becomes grave indeed. The war has brought home 
to us as never before the realization of this situation. 
The necessity for the Americanization of our foreign popula- 
tion may be summarized briefly as follows: 
1. There are 13,000,000 persons of foreign birth and 33,000,000 
of foreign origin living in the United States." 
2. Over 100 different foreign languages and dialects are spoken 
in the United States. 
3. Over 1,300 foreign-language newspapers are published in the 
United States, having a circulation estimated at 10,000,000. 
4. Of the persons in the United States 5,000,000 are unable 
to speak English. 
5. Of these persons 2,000,000 are illiterate. 
| 6. Of the unnaturalized persons 3,000,000 are of military age. 
7. In 1910, 34 per cent of alien males of draft age were unable 
to speak English; that is, about half a million of the registered alien 
males between twenty-one and thirty-one years of age were unable 4 
to understand military orders given in English. 
8. War industries are largely dependent on alien labor: 57 
per cent of the employees in the iron and steel industries east of 
the Mississippi, 61 per cent of the miners of soft coal, 72 per cent 
of workers in the four largest clothing manufacturing centers, 
and 683? per cent of construction and maintenance workers on the 
railroads are foreign-born. 
9. Only about 1.3 per cent of adult non-English-speaking 
aliens are reached by the shcools. 
10. Many large schools in American cities have been spending 
more for teaching German to American children than for teaching 
English and civics to aliens.” 


t By “foreign origin” is meant persons with one or both parents of foreign birth. 
This is the classification employed by the Census Bureau. 
? This summary is taken in large part from a manuscript brief on the pending 
federal Americanization bill. (This brief is on file at the Committee on Public Infor- 
mation, Washington, D.C.) It draws also from a mimeograph Oudline of National 
and State Programs of the United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 86. 
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AGENCIES OF AMERICANIZATION 
I. PRIVATE AND VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


The agencies promoting the Americanization of our foreign 
population may be treated under three heads: private and 
voluntary, state and municipal, and federal.’ 

From February to June, 1918, an extensive survey of the 
agencies coming into contact with the foreign-born population of 
the United States was made by Mr. Joseph Mayper, under the 
joint auspices of the Committee on Public Information and the 
National Americanization Committee. This survey embraced 
foreign-born, native-born, educational, industrial, and labor 
agencies. It included within its scope racial societies, churches, 
fraternal orders, patriotic and social organizations, chambers of 
commerce, public and private schools, railroads, mines, and in- 
dustries of all kinds. 

In order to secure accurate and complete information on the 
location of foreign-language groups and the agencies dealing with 
them, letters of inquiry “were sent to 2,376 Mayors of Cities, 
1,108 Chambers of Commerce, 2,353 trade organizations, 48 State 
Councils of Defense and their Woman’s Divisions, 275 National 
Racial, Immigrant, Patriotic, and Philanthropic Societies, 50 
National Religious Organizations, 1,071 Foreign Newspapers, 
5,274 Superintendents of Public Schools, 269 Railroads, etc.’ 

As a result of this inquiry the names of “approximately 50,000 
agencies (foreign, native, industrial, and educational)” were 
obtained. To each of these a registration card was sent asking 
for information on the principal foreign language spoken, the 
kinds of service and work being done with persons of foreign 
origin, and requesting suggestions or plans for the promotion of 

* This paper is confined to the consideration of our foreign population above the 
compulsory school age (usually fourteen or fifteen years). Since an arrangement 
exists by which the Bureau of Immigration notifies school authorities of the various 
communities of the United States of the arrival of immigrant children of compulsory 
school age within their respective vicinities, many of the difficulties of enforcing the 
compulsory-attendance laws are obviated. 


? Preliminary report of Mr. Mayper, pp. 2-3; in manuscript, on file with the 
Committee of Public Information. 
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Americanization. About 15,000 of the registration cards were 
filled out and returned. Valuable sources of information not 
investigated, or from which inadequate returns were obtained, 
are labor unions, steamship-ticket agencies, hotel employees, 
churches, and educational institutions. Replies from about 2,000 


schools, libraries, etc., “were generally unsatisfactory,” owing to 
errors in filling out the registration cards, and to the fact that 
“‘a number of the more important cities have not been heard 
from at all.” 

The survey is analyzed by Mr. Mayper in his preliminary 
report under three main divisions: foreign-born, native-born, and 
industrial groups. The following is a digest of this analysis. 

1. Foreign-born group.—Each of the 33 important racial groups 
revealed by the survey as represented in the United States has 
at least two, and frequently more, national organizations. These 
organizations are usually of three general types, although they 
include numberless factions. 

The first and most powerful type is the racial organization 
which exists “for the purpose of maintaining or securing the 
political unity and independence and perpetuation of their native 
land.” An example of this group is the Polish Central Relief 
Committee of America. Some thirteen national Polish organi- 
zations of various kinds, embracing about 4,000,000 Poles, are 
affiliated with it. It engages in various kinds of propaganda for 
the promotion of Polish liberty and is active in recruiting Polish 
regiments for service in Europe and in collecting money for war- 
relief purposes. While some of the organizations rffiliated with 
it may have a real interest in American traditions, sustoms, and 
ideals, the controlling Central Committee is interested only in 
the native land. It makes no effort to Americanize its adherents 
or to promote the welfare of America. 

The second kind of racial organization “has for its main pur- 
pose the solidarity of the race in America.”” The Pan-Hellenic 
Union is typical of this group. It includes a large number of the 
Greeks in America. It manifests little or no interest in this 
country. Such an organization “fosters the language and tradi- 
tions and customs of the home country here and urges its foreign- 
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born to stay together.” It is therefore antagonistic to Ameri- 
canization. 

The third type of social organization exists “primarily to work 
for America and only secondarily for its native land.” Unfor- 
tunately such organizations are few in number and weak in influ- 
ence. The Croation League of the United States, which has 
only about one hundred and fifty branches, may be cited as an 
example. The pro-Austrian element among the Croatians is so 
hostile to this organization that, when some two hundred Croa- 
tians joined a branch which was being introduced at the Cramp 
shipyards, they “were attacked by other members of this race 
at work in the same plant on the ground that they were disloyal 
to their native country and were working against their own best 
interest.” As far as the influence of organizations of this type 
extends it is a factor in promoting Americanization. Such 
societies should be encouraged. 

2. Native-born agencies.—The native-born agencies reaching our 
foreign population fall roughly into religious, civic, fraternal, and 
patriotic groups. 

Religious bodies such as churches and denominational organi- 
zations frequently form the only important means of approach 
to alien women. Hundreds of churches, especially among the 
Lithuanians and the Roumanians, exist chiefly for the foreign- 
language groups and owing to the tremendous power of the priests 
prove most effective means for Americanization projects if their 
co-operation is secured. The mission schools of the English- 
speaking churches are also influential among the persons they 
reach. 

Social and civic organizations such as settlement houses, 
women’s clubs, and home-visiting agencies are active among 
foreign-language groups. These agencies have the welfare of 
America at heart.' They are ready and willing to work, but in 
general proceed “‘in a disorganized and aimless way.”’ 

* Among such organizations is the neighbors’ League of America, 23 East 26th 
St., New York. This society has specialized among that portion of our foreign popu- 
lation who are not easily reached through the public classes, particularly the mothers 


of small children. It has also attempted to reach the alien woman whose husband 
or brother is in a military camp, and enable her to write letters and read the replies. 
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Fraternal orders like the Masons, Elks, and others have 
accomplished little, though in some instances they have appointed 
members or committees to undertake propaganda work among 
the foreign-born. In most cases they are eager to co-operate 
“if we will tell them what to do.” If properly guided, these 
societies will prove a tower of strength in promoting Ameri- 
canism. 

Patriotic organizations like the National Security League 
and the American Defense Society have been active in distribu- 
ting literature and holding public gatherings among the foreign- 
born. Their werk is of unquestioned value in promoting 
patriotism, and, ‘‘when properly harnessed, should awaken an 
intelligent community attitude toward local foreign-language 
groups.” 

3. Industrial organizations.—Large numbers of foreign-language 
groups are employed in our industries. Many of these alien 
employees are hostile toward naturalization. The Bethlehem 
Steel Company, for example, states that of its 10,000 foreign-born 
employees ‘‘5,600 stated that they were not interested in Ameri- 
canization, as they feared the result of becoming citizens of this 
country in view of the fact that they desire to return to their 
native land after the war.’’ In some instances, examples of which 
will be described later, industrial plants are making systematic 
efforts at Americanization and results, so far as available, are 
encouraging. In general, however, industrial organizations ‘‘do 
not know what to do or how to do it, and invariably ask us for 
suggestions and material.”’ 

In addition to the agencies covered in the Mayper survey, 
a word should be said concerning the Committee for Immigrants 
in America and the National Americanization Committee. Accord- 
ing to a memorandum prepared by these organizations for the 
Council of National Defense, ‘‘the Committee for Immigrants in 
America is a New York State corporation organized in December, 
1909. It was originally known as the New York State Committee 
and the New York-New Jersey Committee of the North Ameri- 
can Civic League for Immigrants.” In 1914, when its work 
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became national in scope, its name was changed to the Committee 
for Immigrants in America.’ 

The National Americanization Committee was formed in May, 
1915, at the suggestion of the Committee for Immigrants in 
America “‘to bring American citizens, foreign-born and _ native- 
born alike, together on our national Independence Day to cele- 
brate the common privileges and define the common duties of 
all Americans, wherever born.”” The campaign was so effective 
that 106 of the most important cities in America held patriotic 
celebrations anc: special citizenship receptions in connection with 
their Fourth of July exercises.’ 

After the campaign so many requests for assistance in Ameri- 
canization work and methods continued to come to the Committee 
that, in the hope of correlating the efforts of the numerous agen- 
cies of the country interested in the problem, the Committee 
perfected a permanent organization. 

The Committee is a clearing-house, not a membership organization. It 
deals with governmental departments, schools, courts, chambers of commerce, 
churches, women’s clubs, patriotic organizations, institutions, and groups as 
units of co-operation—not primarily with individuals. It plans and organizes 
work for local organizations, enabling them better to execute their local work. 
It standardizes Americanization work and methods and stimulates thought, 
interest, and activity. It conducts experiments which later are incorporated 
into governmental, educational, and business systems of the country. It 
derives its support from contributions—not from dues or assessments. Its 
services and publications are free.3 

During the first six months of its existence the Committee, 
in co-operation with the agencies just mentioned, conducted 
“‘night-school publicity campaigns in Detroit and Syracuse under 
the auspices of chambers of commerce, and in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; state training courses for teachers, as in New York state 
and Michigan; college training courses for social service in immi- 
gration, introduced in whole or in part in Yale, Columbia, and 

* Memorandum to the Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense 


concerning the Committee for Immigrants in America, National Americanization Com- 
mittee and A filiated Organizations (transmitted on October 12, 1917). 


2 Many agencies co-operated in this enterprise. 


3A Call to National Service, p. 3; a pamphlet published by the National Ameri- 
canization Committee. 
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Chicago universities, Beloit and Tufts colleges, and a number of 
other colleges and universities; preliminary surveys in cities to 
serve as the basis of Americanization work; plans and details 
for teaching English and civics; speaker’s bureau and bulletin, 
and Americanization conferences, notably the National Confer- 
ence in Philadelphia, June, 1916; prize competitions, among which 
is the housing contest now in progress for the best plans for houses 
especially designed for industrial towns of rapid growth; the 
publication of a quarterly magazine, the Immigrants in America 
Review, for clearing information of Americanization work as con- 
ducted by agencies public and private throughout the country." 

Some time after the entrance of the United States into the war 
the Committee turned over practically its entire staff and equip- 
ment to the national government without charge to help in fur- 
thering Americanization projects.” 

Among the persons who have been more or less active in the 
work of these organizations are the following: Frank Trumbull, 
Felix M. Warburg, Herbert Croly, John H. Finley, Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman, John Mitchell, Mrs. Vincent Astor, Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Mary Antin, Robert Bacon, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Henry P. Davison, Howard Elliott, Myron T. Herrick, John 
Grier Hibben, Frederic C. Howe, George von L. Meyer, Thomas 
A. Edison, Samuel Rea, Julius Rosenwald, Cardinal Gibbons, 
Rodman Wanamaker, Benjamin Ide Wheeler.* 

In conclusion, the activities of private and voluntary agencies 
may be summarized in the words of Mr. Mayper: 

The foreign-born groups are divided among themselves and are not getting 


the American point of view. 

The native-born agencies are not reaching them and have the utmost 
diversity of standards, methods, and material. Their information is distrib- 
uted without knowledge of the needs and what will fit conditions best. 

Industrial plants are here and there giving attention specifically to the 
foreign-language workmen, and, for the most part, they are ready and willing 
to be used, but do not know how to do the work themselves. 


* A Call to National Service, p. 3; a pamphlet published by the National Ameri- 
canization Committee. 

2 Personal interview with Mr. Joseph Mayper. 

3 These names are taken from the list of officers and members given in the memo- 
randum referred to on page 13, note. 
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The educational agencies, especially the public schools, are alive to the 
situation, but need the propaganda itself to vitalize their work." 


Il. STATE AND MUNICIPAL AGENCIES 


Prior to 1914 the Americanization work of states and munici- 
palities was meager. The only state in the Union which had 
made financial provision for the education of immigrants was 
New Jersey. Massachusetts was the only state which had a 
law requiring illiterates up to twenty-one years of age to attend 
school. In certain instances municipalities had endeavored to 
solve the problem by establishing evening classes of various kinds. 
Such classes, generally speaking, were attended by few pupils and 
as a rule were poorly adapted to meet the needs of immigrants. 

Since 1914 some progress has been made. By 1916 Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut had enacted laws requiring the estab- 
lishment of evening schools for the education of illiterate minors 
in communities where there are a certain number of such minors 
and under certain other conditions. Where such evening schools 
are established persons to whom the law applies are compelled 
to attend. 

Even under the most favorable circumstances yet existing, 
however, results leave much to be desired. For example in Massa- 
chusetts, the leading state in the Union in eliminating illiteracy, 


.there were, according to data available March 1, 1916, “23 com- 


munities in the state, each having over 5,000 inhabitants and 
over 1,000 foreign whites where no evening schools were found, 
in one of which, according to the census returns for 1910, the 
foreign-born whites comprised 47 per cent of the population.’ 

Nine other states containing a large number of foreign-born 
persons had legal provisions which, under certain circumstances, 
permitted the establishment of evening schools for the education 
of persons beyond the compulsory school age. Such legislation 
has not proved effective. In the nine states cited, embracing 
1,050 cities with over 2,500 inhabitants each, 474 of which 

* Preliminary report of Mr. Mayper. 

* Farrington, Public Facilities for Educating the Alien, p. 14. 


3 New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, New Jersey, Ohio, Maine, Minnesota, Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin. 
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contained over 1,000 foreign-born whites, there was a total of but 
207 evening schools." In other words, less than one-half the cities 
containing over 1,000 foreign-born whites had provided evening 
schools for immigrant education. 

Let us examine one of the so-called 


immigration states” 
more in detail. 

New York in 1910 had a total foreign population of 2,748,011, 
an increase of 44.4 per cent over that of 1900. Of this number, 
597,012 ten years of age and over, were unable to speak English; 
362,065 were illiterate. Alien men between twenty-one and thirty- 
one years of age who registered for the draft numbered 264,709. 
Out of the 2,634,578 ten years of age and over but 131,541 were 
attending school. 

In 1910 New York City contained 421,951 foreign-born unable 
to speak English; in 1914 only 36,923 were enrolled in evening 
schools—less than one out of every ten. Buffalo contained 
118,444 foreign-born, 30,826 of whom were unable to speak English, 
and but 2,622 attended evening schools, that is, about one out of 
every 12. ‘‘In 1914 there were no public evening schools what- 
soever in 107 urban communities with more than 2,500 inhabi- 
tants; 71 of these communities had more than 1,000 foreign-born, 
and three of them had more than 4,000 foreign-born.’? Such 
are the conditions in a state in which the law permits the board 
of each school district to maintain free night schools. 

Some of the chief causes for the inefficiency of states and munic- 
ipalities in Americanizing the alien are not hard to discover. 
They are constitutional, financial, and educational in nature. 
Only one state, California, mentions evening schools in its consti- 
tution. In twenty states the constitutions directly limit the dis- 
tribution of the state school funds to communities on the basis 
of the number of resident children of school age (usually from 
five or six to twenty or twenty-one years). In some of the other 


* Figures up to March 8, 1916, for the school year, 1914-15; Farrington, Public 
Facilities for Educating the Alien, p. 15. 

2 War Americanization for States, p. 5. Published by National Americanization 
Committee, October, 1917. This pamphlet contains a summary of alien conditions 
in each state in the Union. A comparison with other states shows that conditions 
in New York are by no means exceptional. 
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states a like result takes place by implication. In all such cases 
the financial burden for educating the alien must rest on the 
local community. Such was the situation in 1915 in thirty-seven 
states of the Union. By that year but eleven states had made 
appropriations for the support of evening schools, and _ these 
appropriations in many instances were utterly inadequate to meet 
the financial needs of the schools. In a few cases the available 
funds were supplemented by fees collected from students, but 
in such instances, especially where the fee was as high as $2.00, 
the enrolment was greatly decreased. As a result the chief purpose 
of the schools was defeated. 

In some cases the State Councils of Defense have been active 
in promoting Americanization work. Leaders in such work and 
examples of their activities follow. 

The State Council Americanization Committee of Connecticut 
was recently changed to a Bureau of Americanization. Indica- 
tions are that it will be made a legal state bureau by the next 
legislature. At present the Bureau is financed by the State 
Board of Control, which makes such payments as are found to 
be necessary by the State Council. Prior to this reorganization 
the State Americanization Committee had distributed throughout 
Connecticut patriotic literature in eight different foreign languages. 
Successful public meetings of alien groups were also held under 
the auspices of the committee. 

The Woman’s Section of the State Council of Defense has 
been especially active in Illinois. It has organized classes to 
meet at the noon hour among foreign women employed in factories. 
Other classes for small groups of foreign women have been pro- 
vided in their homes or at a school. These women have been 
reached through lessons in cooking, sewing, and other household 
arts, although the real object of all the classes has been the teach- 
ing of English. It has also sent speakers to explain America’s 
attitude on the war to various groups of foreign-born working- 
girls. 

The organization of the Americanization work in Massachu- 
setts is especially commendable. Under the leadership of a state 
director a committee of over one hundred members composed of 
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representatives of all the racial groups in the state, as well as the 
labor, capital, and social-service agencies interested in Americani- 
zation, have co-operated in furthering Americanization projects. 
The committee carries on its work through various subcommittees 
each of which has charge of one specific line of activity. One 
important work of the committee was the effective correlation of 
the activities of such organizations as the Y.M.C.A. 

In New Hampshire a notable accomplishment of the State 
Americanization Committee has been the enlistment of the enthu- 
siastic co-operation and support of labor unions of the state in the 
work of Americanization. Fairly complete programs for the 
establishment of evening schools and the teaching of the elemen- 
tary subjects in English have also been prepared. 

The State Council Director of Americanization of New York 
is also the head of a Division of Immigrant Education of the State 
Board of Education. His principal work up to this time has 
been the formulation of courses of training and education to 
prepare teachers of the foreign-born. This undertaking was 
authorized by the last legislature. 

Among the municipalities which have taken an active part in 
the work of Americanization, Cleveland easily ranks in the first 
group. The need for such an undertaking was great. In 1914 
Cleveland had over 200,000 foreign-born residents ten years of 
age and over. Of these about 80,000—one-tenth of the entire 
population of the city—were unable to speak English; only 11,383 
of them were enrolled in the schools.‘ But by its efficiency in 
organizing the city’s Americanization work, its attention to alien 
women, its relatively generous financial appropriations for night 
schools, and its success in winning the co-operation of many indus- 
trial plants, Cleveland has made valuable contributions toward 
solving the problem. 

Shortly after the entrance of the United States into the war 
there was organized the Mayor’s Advisory War Committee. As 
a special division of the Mayor’s Committee there was formed the 
Cleveland Americanization Committee. About the same time the 
city Board of Education established a Department of Educational 

* Cole, Handbook on Industrial Americanization, p. 3. 
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Extension and Community Centers and appropriated $120,000 
for its work. These agencies have co-operated in a campaign 
to make Cleveland a “‘one-language city.” 

As a result of their efforts classes for immigrants were organized 
the past year in “public-school buildings, factories, parochial 
schools, churches, public libraries, hospitals, and in fact every 
place within the city’’ where groups of non-English-speaking 
people could be reached.‘ The Mayor’s Committee appropriated 
a sum sufficient to defray all expenses of these special classes. 
Instruction was free. 

After having provided for educational centers in all parts of 
the city the widest publicity was given to the plan. Posters, 
display cards, hand bills printed in six languages were distributed 
in the foreign-born communities. Employers offered inducements 
to, and brought pressure upon, their employees to secure their 
attendance at the classes. In addition to the usual night schools 
classes were formed in twenty-two different industrial plants and 
in many other places. Fourteen of the companies “paid for either 
half or all of the time taken by the classes.” To meet the diffi- 
dence of adult aliens who did not like to attend the public schools 
classes were organized in thirteen foreign-language churches. 
The total registration in all classes was as follows? 


1. Regular evening schools (not including citizenship) 3,457 
2. Citizenship classes. : . 074 
698 
4. Hospital and settlement classes 222 
6. Foreign-hall classes. ; 75 
5,021 

Number of students who were American-born .. 79 
Number of students who were foreign-born 
5,921 

Number of teachers . . . . 105 


7A. W. Castle, assistant superintendent of schools, in letter of September 9, 
1918. 

* Report of the Work of the Cleveland Americanization Commitiece (July, 1918), 
p. 6. 
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When it is remembered that there are in Cleveland about 
70,000 aliens ten years of age and over who are not enrolled in the 
public schools, and that Cleveland is one of the leaders in Ameri- 
canization work, the meagerness of the results in comparison 
with the great need is startling. The fact is that the states and 
municipalities, through no particular fault of their own, have 
failed to Americanize the adult foreign-born population of the 
United States. 

FEDERAL AGENCIES 

Federal activity in Americanizing the foreign-born is of recent 
origin and limited extent. By established precedents and legis- 
lative and constitutional provisions, control over practically all 
phases of education has until the present time remained in the 
hands of state and local authorities. Federal interest in immi- 
grant education has therefore confined itself largely to various 
investigations of the existing facilities for educating the foreign- 
born; to arousing the public mind, by the use of bulletins, news 
items, and other publications, to the need of such facilities; and 
to issuing from time to time materia! which might be useful in 
carrying on such work. Chief among the federal agencies which 
have been active in this work are the United States Bureau of 
Education, the Council of National Defense, the Committee on 
Public Information, and the Bureau of Naturalization. 

Unfortunately, a conflict of authority, duplication of effort, 
and lack of co-ordination seem to exist among these federal agen- 
cies. A summary of a few of the events of the last year will 
support the foregoing statement and at the same time will reveal 
the chief federal activities. 

On February 12, 1918, the Council of National Defense, which 
has acted as a transmitting agency for various federal agencies 
interested in Americanization, indorsed and issued, on behalf of 
the Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 86. This bulletin consists 
of an elaborate outline of Americanization work to be conducted 
through the State Councils of Defense as correlators of all state 
and local Americanization activities. It contains also a list of 


* Americanization of Aliens, Bulletin No. 86, Council of National Defense, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1918. 
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pamphlets and other materials on Americanization, and a list of 
some thirty-two agencies now engaged, more or less vigorously, 
in Americanization work, with a brief description of the activities 
of each. 

On April 20, 1918, the Council of National Defense issued a 
supplementary bulletin on War Information Service for Immi- 
grants." This contains plans for organizing committees and con- 
ducting work in each state for the promotion of loyalty among 
immigrants. It also contains a rather full bibliography of material 
available for free distribution and useful in the work of Ameri- 
canization. 

Meanwhile the Committee on Public Information, with the 
co-operation of the National Americanization Committee, under- 
took a survey for the purpose of obtaining a list of local agencies 
coming in contact with our foreign population, primarily with a 
view to the circulation of war pamphlets. In some cases mayors 
of cities assumed that this inquiry made them agents of the federal 
government in carrying on Americanization work. Confusion at 
once resulted with the work of the State Councils of Defense, which 
had been designated in Bulletin No. 86 as a centralizing agency 
in each state. 

When the Bureau of Naturalization learned that bulletins had 
been issued by the Council of National Defense on behalf of the 
Bureau of Education, in which nothing was said about its work, 
it persuaded the Council to issue on April 20, 1918, another bul- 
letin supplementary to Bulletin No. 86. In this publication, 
Bulletin No. 91,? the work of the Bureau of Naturalization was 
outlined and emphasis was again placed on the necessity of central- 
izing, as far as possible, in the State Councils of Defense all work 
of Americanization in the various states. 

In the meantime (April 2-3, 1918) Mr. Lane, the Secretary of 
the Interior, had called a conference to meet in Washington to 
consider the whole subject of Americanization. Governors, state 
officials, prominent commercial and industrial leaders, educators, 


‘ Bulletin No. 92, Council of National Defense, April 20, 1918. 
2 Co-operation with the Uniied States Bureau of Naturalization, Bulletin No. 91, 
Council of National Defense, April 18, 1918. 
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and publicists participated in the gathering. At the conference 
a resolution was offered urging the appointment of a central con- 
trolling body for all federal Americanization work, but for some 
reason this resolution was never brought to a vote. 

In May a law was enacted by Congress authorizing the Bureau 
of Naturalization to issue a textbook for the instruction of persons 
preparing for naturalization. There are certain indications that 
the Bureau of Naturalization hereupon considered itself the only 
federal agency legally authorized to deal with the foreign-born. 

To complicate matters still further, that same month saw a 
new development in the Bureau of Education. As early as 1914 
a Division of Immigrant Education had been established in this 
Bureau. As no funds were available to carry on the work, the 
National Americanization Committee, at whose suggestion the 
division was established, volunteered to appoint one of its staff 
members, Mr. H. H. Wheaton, to take charge of the division. 
Now in May, 1917, a War Work Extension Division, apparently 
with co-ordinate powers, was appointed and placed in charge of 
Mr. Joseph Mayper. To increase the tangle, Miss Frances A. 
Keller, also a member of the National Americanization Committee, 
was at about the same time appointed as Special Advisor on 
War Work among Immigrants, a somewhat similar position, and 
placed in charge of the New York City office of the Bureau, an 
arrangement having been entered into at this time by which the 
National Americanization Committee turned over its entire office 
and office force to the Bureau of Education. Since this event 
there seem to have been for at least part of the time two branches 
of the Bureau of Education engaged in the same sort of work. 

Such, in brief, are the activities of various federal agencies 
engaged to some degree in the work of Americanization. It would 
be unprofitable to review further the evidences of inefficiency, 
overlapping of efforts, and examples of friction among these vari- 
ous agencies." Suffice it to say that those familiar with the facts 

t Evidence on this whole subject is confusing. Assertions and denials are made 
by different persons concerned. I have given as fair an interpretation as possible; 
only an authoritative investigation can discover the whole truth. Since the foregoing 


was written steps have been taken to centralize the Americanization work of the 
Bureau of Education. 
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will not question the necessity of some means by which federal 
activities in Americanization can be more effectively co-ordinated. 


IV. PROPOSALS FOR FEDERAL ACTION 


In recent years there have been various indications of an 
increasing public sentiment in favor of placing the responsibility 
for the education of immigrants on the federal government rather 
than on the local community or the state. Admission to the 
country and naturalization, it is maintained, are both determined 
by federal enactment. The more or less constant movement of 
immigrants from community to community and from state to 
to state makes it obvious that effective education is possible only 
through national action, and finally it is declared that, since 
Americanization is a matter vital to the national welfare, the 
responsibility for it should rest on the national government. 

Concrete manifestation of this growing sentiment is the support 
given to two federal Americanization bills, both of which were 
direct results of the April conference." 

The first of these measures provides for the appropriation of 
$500,000 annually for ten years, to be administered by the United 
States Commissioner of Education, for the education of persons 
of foreign birth or parentage “in the understanding and use of 
the English language, in a comprehension of the fundamental 
ideals and meaning of American life, citizenship, and institutions, 
and in a genuine allegiance to the principles upon which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is founded.” 

The second bill was drafted, after two years of investigation, 
by the Legislative Committee of the National Committee of One 
Hundred, the Advisory Council on Americanization of the United 
States Bureau of Education. It has been indorsed by eleven 
governors, a large number of boards of education, many school 
superintendents, chambers of commerce, industrial leaders, pa- 
triotic organizations, and representatives of all phases of American 
life. It has the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, the 
United States Commissioner of Education, and the special com- 
mittee of nine appointed by Secretary Lane to review the bill. 


* See above, p. 625; also School Life, I, No. 1, pp. 1-2. 
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The chief provisions of the bill are: 

1. The appropriation, as an emergency fund, of $5,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, without requiring the 
states to appropriate an equal amount, this money to be used for 
the immediate education of immigrants; $3,000,000 the second 
year, $4,000,000 the third year, $5,000,000 annually thereafter, 
states and territories being required to appropriate equal amounts 
beginning with the second year. 

2. The appropriation of $500,000 the first year and $750,000 
the second year for the preparation of teachers of immigrants. 

3. Apportionment of the funds among the states and terri- 
tories is to be according to the number of resident persons ten 
years of age and over who are unable to speak English, com- 
pared with the total number of such persons in the entire United 
States. 

4. Of this fund 50 per cent to pay salaries of teachers, etc., 
is to be applied in classes in places where immigrants live, work, 
or congregate. 

5. The administration of the act is vested in the United States 
Bureau of Education. 

6. At least one hundred hours of English, civics, and history 
must be taught in a given class or school. 

7. None of the money appropriated can be applied to the 
support of private schools. 

In the brief accompanying the bill the argument in favor of 
its passage is summarized as follows: 

1. Immigrants are admitted into the country by the Federal Govern- 
ment; they are admitted to citizenship by the Federal Government; there- 
fore, the period between admission and naturalization is equally a matter 
of Federal interest. In this period their education for life and citizenship 
must take place. 

2. Immigrants move from one state to another. One community trains 
them and carries the cost under the present system, while the other gets the 
benefit. This is unfair. Their education is, therefore, an inter-state, and 
hence a Federal matter.* 


* The brief from which the foregoing summary and argument are taken is on file 
with the Committee on Public Information. 
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CHARACTER OF PRESENT INSTRUCTION IN AMERICANIZATION 
I. AIMS 

The first point which calls for consideration in a survey of the 
various courses of instruction in Americanization now in opera- 
tion is the aims which should govern such instruction. Just 
what is Americanization? What is good citizenship? Only as 
an agreement is secured on these fundamentals can an adequate 
criticism be reached on existing courses. Let us see then what 
various leaders and organizations have said on this matter. 

Wuo Is a Goop CITIzEN ? 

Woodrow Wilson, president of the United States: 

A good citizen is one who constantly and consciously accommodates his 
conduct and his business to the rights of others and the interests of the com- 
munity. 

Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard University: 

The good citizen is an intelligent and judicious man who loves freedom, 
justice, and mercy, and is prepared on occasion to sacrifice his own interests 
to the common good. 


E. H. Gary, president of the United States Steel Corporation: 

A good citizen is one who observes all national, state, and municipal 
laws and is willing to assist in their enforcement. He is honest and fearless. 
He is loyal to his home and friends and country. He does what he can to 
assist in promoting the moral, intellectual, and physical welfare of the people. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor: 

A man who does not live for himself alone; one who is concerned in the 
welfare of his fellows; who will, if necessary, make sacrifices to rectify wrongs, 
to eliminate evils, and make every effort for the common uplift, who will 
endeavor by every means within his power to see to it that these principles 
shall find expression in the laws and in the administration of the affairs of the 
government of his city, his state, and his country.' 


Wuat Is AMERICANIZATION ? 


The Cleveland Americanization Committee: 
Americanization means assimilation into the American life of the com- 
munity The keystone to Americanization is learning the language of 


* Adams, What Constitutes Good Citizenship, pp. 4-6. 
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our country Americanization is the co-operative process by means of 
which ‘‘many peoples” in our city and in America become “One Nation” 
united in language, work, home ties, and citizenship, with one flag above all 
flags, and only one allegiance to that flag. Americanization is a co-operative 
movement, bigger than America. It is a world-wide movement that all 
peoples may be united in a “world brotherhood.” It is part of the aim of 
the great war being waged, that the world may be made safe for “democracy” 
abroad and at home as well. Americanization is carrying democracy to ail 
peoples, first, within the boundaries of America, and second, to all peoples 
without the boundaries of America, in order that the world may have a greater 
industrial, educational, economic, and political freedom.* 


The National Americanization Committee: 

The interpretation of American ideals, traditions, and standards and 
institutions to foreign-born peoples. 

The acquirement of a common language for the entire nation. 

The universal desire of all peoples in America to unite in a common citi- 
zenship under one flag. 

The combating of anti-American propaganda activities and schemes and 
the stamping out of sedition and disloyalty wherever found. 

The elimination of causes of disorder, unrest, and disloyalty which make 
fruitful soil for un-American propagandists and disloyal agitators. 

The abolition of racial prejudices, barriers, and discriminations, of colo- 
nies and immigrant sections, which keep people in America apart. 

The maintenance of an American standard of living including the use of 
American foods, preparation of foods, care of children. 

The discontinuance of discriminations in housing, care, protection, and 
treatment of aliens. 

The creation of an understanding of and love for America and the desire 
of immigrants to remain in America, have a home here, and support American 
institutions and laws.? 


Samuel Rea, president, Pennsylvania Railroad System: 

The task of producing good United States citizens from the millions of 
men and women of alien birth who are in this country, and who in normal 
times come here by the hundreds of thousands yearly, appears to resolve 
itself into two problems: 

First, America must be made to seem to these people a good place, not 
merely to make money in, but to live in. 

Second, they must be induced to give up the languages, customs, and 
methods of life which they have brought with them across the ocean, and 


* Cole, op. cit., pp. 3-5. 
*What You Can Do for Americanization, p. 20. National Americanization 
Committee, March, 1918. 
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adopt instead the language, habits, and customs of this country, and the 
general standards and ways of American living." 

Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior: 

What is this Americanism? It is not internationalism; it is the most 
intense nationalism, because through this Nation mankind is to be served. 
Americanism is not pacifism, because Americanism is courage, and there can 
be no such thing as manhood or womanhood without courage. Americanism 
is not cynicism; it is enthusiasm. ‘Americanism is not indifference; it is pur- 
pose. It is not being carried away with the idea that there is some guiding 
fate that will lead us in some mysterious way into the happy land. It is a 
consciousness through our whole being that things can be achieved by work 
and by will, and that is the lesson that you are to carry—that you are carry- 
ing, that you are preaching every day to the children of America. 

And how can you do it? You can do it by teaching American history in 
the American tongue, by giving American standards, by letting American 
boys and girls know that the history of the United States is not a mere series 
of fugitive incidents, remote, separated, unrelated, but is a philosophy going 
through the history of 140 years; by teaching them that those men in America 
are noble who contribute to the elevation of American ideals and that those 
men are ignoble who do not add to the march of this philosophy of mankind.? 


Intelligence, co-operation, self-sacrifice are the three character- 
istics given chief emphasis in the definitions describing the good 


citizen; that is, the good citizen is one who knows what the public 
welfare needs, and who co-operates in establishing it, even though 
his co-operation may mean personal discomfort and loss. 

In the various explanations of the meaning of Americanism 
chief stress seems to be laid on the acquisition of the English 
language and American citizenship, and on the adoption of Ameri- 
can customs, standards, and methods of life; or, in other words, 
Americanism is defined as a process by which an alien acquires 
our language, citizenship, customs, and ideals. 

It is difficult to see why true Americanism necessitates on the 
part of the immigrant the adoption of our foods or our methods 
of preparing food, as urged by the National Americanization Com- 
mittee. It is conceivable that one may continue to eat goulash 
or garlic and forego the pleasures of pie and yet become a true 

* Samuel Rea, Making Americans on the Railroad, \eaflet published by the Na- 
tional Americanization Committee. 

? School Life, I, No. 1, p. 15. 
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American in mind, heart, and action. Even the surrender of 
certain customs may impoverish the future America. The all- 
important thing, as Secretary Lane has so finely put it, would 
seem to be the adoption of the spirit of America. 


Il. TYPICAL COURSES AND METHODS 


Of the various courses of instruction given in industries, let 
us survey three: the Sicher system, the Ford English School, 
and the correspondence courses of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
System. 

The Sicher system.—The D. E. Sicher Company, of New York 
City, manufacturers of muslin goods, are pioneers in the work 
of Americanization in industrial plants. This firm employs large 
numbers of alien employees, many of whom are illiterate. In 
1913 courses of instruction for these foreign-born employees were 
organized in co-operation with the New York Board of Education. 
The company furnishes a classroom in the factory and meets 
part of the other expenses. The Board of Education furnishes 
a teacher, necessary supplies, and supervision. Arrangements 
were made by which employees, without loss of pay, were per- 
mitted to receive 
practical instruction in speaking and writing the English language, the com- 
posing of personal and business letters, the fundamentals of arithmetic, history 
and civil government, good citizenship, local ordinances, hygiene and sani- 
tation, the industrial solution of the product they handle from the cotton 
fields to the machines they operate, and the mysteries of communication so 
puzzling to the foreigner—the use of the telephone and city directory, the 
sending of telegrams and letters, and the finding of one’s way in the city 
streets." 


The class meets for three-fourths of an hour every day. The 
term continues for thirty-five weeks during the year. At the 
end of the first school year forty girls representing various nation- 
alities were graduated. They had acquired the ability to reac 
and write the English language; they understood the fundamen- 
tal laws of health; their outlook on life had been enlarged; and, 
in addition, after only sixteen weeks of instruction, their earning 


* Jessie Howell MacCarthy, Where Garments and Americans Are Made. New 
York: Writers Publishing Co., 1917. 
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capacity had increased from 19} cents to 22} cents per hour. 
The United States Commissioner of Education, P. P. Claxton, 
calls the Sicher system “the most practical method yet for 
teaching these older immigrant boys and girls.”’ 

The spirit of Americanism which prevails in the Sicher plant 
is revealed in part by an extract from a letter dated September 9, 
1918: 

For the past four or five months we have been conducting a Red Cross 
workroom. This is made up of our experienced and inexperienced machine 
sewers and other employees who volunteer two hours a week, Monday eve- 
ning from six until eight o’clock, to work on garments furnished us by the New 
York Chapter of the American Red Cross. The employees volunteer the 
time, the Red Cross supply the material and the firm furnish supper, light, 
heat, power, and sewing thread. A considerable number of non-machine 
sewers have organized a very active knitting unit. Our production is, of 
course, high as compared with the production of the usual Red Cross work- 
room, the personnel of which is the average unskilled woman. 


The Ford English school.—One of the most extensive and best 
organized efforts yet made by an industry for the Americaniza- 
tion of its foreign-born labor is in operation at the Ford Motor 
Company plant in Detroit, Michigan. In connection with the 


introduction of the Ford profit-sharing scheme an investigation 
was made which revealed the existence in the Ford shops of work- 
men representing fifty-three different nationalities and speaking 
over one hundred different languages and dialects. 

As a result the Ford English School was established. Its 
efficiency and character may be judged by the following extract 
from the Survey Report of the Detroit Board of Commerce: 


One thousand seven hundred men are learning English in twenty-eight 
especially built classrooms previded for them under the Ford roof. Each 
class averages an enrolment of between twenty-five and thirty, so that there 
are about eighty classes. There are three shifts of workers, each having an 
eight-hour day. This gives an opportunity to use the twenty-five classrooms 
at three different periods (8:00 A.M. in the morning, at 1:00 P.M. in the after- 
noon, and 3:30 P.M. in the afternoon). There are two sessions for each class: 
one group of classes meets on Mondays and Thursdays and the other Tues- 
days and Fridays. Wednesday is set aside for a Teachers’ Training Course, 
which is absolutely essential to the success of the classes. The teachers are 
volunteers from the employees of the factory itself. They represent clerks, 
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foremen, checkers, inspectors, stenographers, machinists, and eight other 
classes of workers. Here you find in actual operation the American employee 
teaching English on his own time, because he wants to be of service to the 
foreigner. There seems to be something in this spirit of unselfish service 
that appeals to foreign and native mind alike. There are ninety teachers 
for the eighty classes; ten teachers are necessary for substitutes because 
of the unforeseen circumstances which arise from time to time, preventing 
the teacher’s presence at his class. 

The men of the plant who do not speak English are enrolled in the classes 
through the investigators of the Sociological Department. In order to ascer- 
tain whether any employee is rightfully entitled to share in the bonus system, 
a staff of forty investigators is employed. One of the duties of these investi- 
gators is to find out whether each man speaks English or not. If he does not, 
a card is made out, and he later is requested to see one of the interpreters of 
the Company. The purpose and advantage of the English classes are then 
explained individually to each man and he is invited to attend. If he so 
desires, he is at once assigned to a definite class." 

Unfortunately the Ford Company has nothing in print in the 
way of courses of instruction along the lines of education and 
Americanism.? 

The Pennsylvania Railroad system.—Another interesting at- 
tempt at Americanization has been carried on for some time by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad System. Over 33,000 foreign-born 
men were employed on the Pennsylvania Lines at the beginning 
of the present year. About one-third of the number were Italians, 
many of whom could neither read nor write English. Because 
of the evident need of Americanization work among these men a 
correspondence course was organized in Italian-English. The 
direct charge of the work was given to a native-born Italian who 
is a graduate of Yale and an ardent advocate of Americanization. 
Mr. Rea, the president of the Pennsylvania system describes the 
work as follows: 

The original purpose in establishing these courses was to make Italians, 
who are largely employed in track maintenance gangs, more efficient work- 
men by teaching them the English language so that they might better under- 
stand the orders of their foremen. The language courses are also utilized to 
instruct the men in the proper use of their tools, and in the fundamentals of 
safety, health, and sanitation to aid them in raising their standards of living. 
* Quoted in Cole, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 

? Letter from Ford Motor Company, September 11, 1918. 
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For this reason all of the language lessons, beyond the most elementary, 
deal with practical subjects. As the course advances the work consists 
largely in rendering from Italian into English brief instructions relative to 
the use of tools and implements, and information regarding the proper method 
of laying and repairing track and the fundamental safety rules. One entire 
pamphlet is devoted to the use of signals and signal rules, and two others 
to the use of track tools. 

Altogether there are eleven pamphlets in the Italian-English course, and 
the last one of the series is devoted to the subject of Naturalization. 

On February 20, 1918, there were 4,307 students enrolled in the Italian- 
English course on the Lines East of Pittsburgh alone, or more than one-half 
of all the employees of Italian birth working on that portion of the Pennsyl- 
vania System. 

Experience on the Pennsylvania Railroad has shown that the best results 
in endeavoring to teach foreign-born employees the use of the English language 
are attained by measures which will practically compel them, in the course 
of their everyday work, to accustom themselves to speaking and thinking 
in the new tongue. For this reason, information especially intended for 
employees of alien birth is usually printed in English instead of in their own 
language. Practically every gang of workmen has at least one man besides 
the foreman who can read English. Printed information in English is deci- 
phered by him and explained to the others, so that the double purpose is 
served of imparting useful information and at the same time giving a language 
lesson. 

In a similar way, lectures on safety and similar subjects, while necessarily 
given at times in Italian and other foreign languages, are always accompanied 
by lantern slides and other illustrations in which English words are used." 


Similar courses of instruction have been furnished for Mexican 
employees. Instruction by correspondence in electricity, mathe- 
matics, and stenography has also been provided. In the latter 
courses many of the students were of native birth, though a con- 
siderable number of persons of alien birth were also enrolled. 
“Out of approximately 166,000 employees on the Lines East of 
Pittsburgh 18,769, or 10.7 per cent of the total, were on February 
28, 1918, enrolled in these courses.” 

It is impossible to measure accurately the success of this work. 
Such evidence, however, as is available is highly encouraging. 
For example, 32 per cent of the foreign-born employees of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Lines East of Pittsburgh subscribed to 


* Samuel Rea, op. cit., p. 2. 
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the First Liberty Loan; 34 per cent of the native-born subscribed. 
Of the 25,721 men of alien birth who were employed June 30, 
1917 “‘8,003 had been fully naturalized; 3,069 had taken out their 
first papers; and 5,064 had definitely announced their intention 
of applying for naturalization. In other words, nearly 63 per 
cent of the total had either become United States citizens or had 
declared their intention of so doing.’”* To what extent these 
results were due to the correspondence courses it is, let me repeat, 
impossible to determine. 

Industrial courses in Cleveland.—In a previous section attention 
was called to the Americanization work in Cleveland. In the 
twenty-two industries where classes were organized these classes 
met for one hour a day and two days a week for English and, in 
some cases, an extra day for citizenship. 

Instruction in English was made as practical as possible by 
giving the students shop terms as soon as they could understand 
them. The work was conducted by what is known as the direct 
method, by teachers especially trained for the purpose. 

Instruction in citizenship is based on a pamphlet containing 
fifteen “‘Lessons in American Citizenship.” It includes brief 
discussions of the meaning of free government, the story of the 
United States, the national Constitution, and the government of 
the United States, the state of Ohio, and the city of Cleveland. 
In this phase of the work chief emphasis is placed on the ways in 
which the government serves the public. There are also lessons 
describing how citizens rule, the way to become a citizen of the 
United States, and the duties and rights of a citizen. The last 
lesson deals with the causes of the present war. An appendix 
contains extracts from the Constitution of the United States, a 
list of the free public night schools in Cleveland, important facts 
about the laws, three songs for Americans, sample forms used in 
naturalization, and other matters of interest and importance. 

The pamphlet is written in clear and simple English. Adult 
aliens should have little difficulty in understanding it. Many of 
the questions at the end of each lesson call merely for memory 
work, and are, in consequence, of slight educational worth. The 


Ibid., p. 3. 
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value of the list of “Facts and Dates in Our History”’ (pp. 11-12) 
is questionable; the chronological items on Jefferson and Hamilton 
are useless (p. 13). Many will see little value to immigrants in 
the itemization of the powers of the nation and the powers of the 
state (p. 15). In fact, considerable material in this pamphlet is 
of an encyclopedic nature, useful perhaps for reference but lacking 
the vitality and interest which should enter into such a text. 
It is, however, a marked improvement on that type of training 
for immigrants so prevalent in the country a short time ago, a 
training which was limited to the material necessary for acquiring 
naturalization papers. The pamphlet is attractively illustrated. 

The success of the civics work appears in part from the fact 
that “whereas the attendance in citizenship classes in former 
years diminished very materially by spring, this year the attend- 
ance increased from 150 to 200 during the winter and to 400 after 
May ist.” The cause of the large increase in the spring was 
doubtless due in large part to an arrangement by which the govern- 
ment examiner agreed to hold the examination for naturalization 
at the classroom instead of as heretofore in the Federal Building. 
The men thereby were saved the financial loss due to losing time 
from work. In the past 80 per cent of those taking the examina- 
tion had failed. Of those taking the course this year, however, 
go per cent passed successfully. 

A phase of the Americanization work in Cleveland which 
deserves especial mention is the recognition of the fact that success 
depends, not only in bringing to the foreign-born an acquaintance 
with American ideals and customs, but in giving to the native- 
born a sympathetic comprehension of the racial and historical 
background of the immigrant. To accomplish this purpose a 
series of articles has been planned, primarily for native Americans, 
to take up one by one the various nationalities prominently repre- 
sented in Cleveland and give information concerning their history, 
customs, and characteristics.’ 
*One of the pamphlets, attractively illustrated and well written, has already 
appeared. It is entitled, The Slovaks of Cleveland. The author is Eleanor E. 


Ledbetter. The complete course of study in Cleveland will soon be published by 
Macmillan. 
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Methods of securing enrolment in classes.—Enrolment in classes 
which have been provided by industrial plants is of course, volun- 
tary, but various inducements, and different kinds of pressure 
have been employed to secure attendance. In many instances, 
as in the Sicher plant, the workers are permitted to attend classes 
during working-hours without loss of pay. Many companies 
place posters in conspicuous places, urging their employees to 
become members of educational classes. On pay days it is a 
common practice to place slips or folders in the pay envelopes, 
urging attendance at the classes. For example, the following 
statement was distributed at the Ford plant: 


To Every NoN-ENGLISH-SPEAKING EMPLOYEE 

You are expected to attend the Ford English Schools. You must learn 
to read, write, and speak English. This School was established for your 
benefit, and you should be glad of this opportunity. 

You must read your Bulletin and you must be able to read the safety 
signs placed about the plant. There is no excuse for your remaining away 
from school. Come to the third floor on the Woodward Avenue side, after 
you ring out. COME TODAY.! 

Some industries have exerted pressure on their men by giving 
preference in employment and promotion to those attending night 
school. In August, 1917, for example, the Michigan Bolt and 
Nut Works of Detroit issued this statement: 

On September roth, a new term of the free public evening schools will 
open. The officers of this company favor the attendance of our non-English- 
speaking employees at these schools. From and after this date, as conditions 
will permit, men attending night school will be given preference when applying 
for work with this company. If it should become necessary to reduce our force 
at any future lime, we will endeavor to retain a man with a good night school 
record in preference to a man not attending school. 

(Signed) MicHIGAN Nut AND Bott Works 


As a result of the united efforts of the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce and the Board of Education and other local agencies “the 
appropriation for Americanization classes in English and citizen- 
ship was doubled and the enrolment was increased in one year 
153 per cent.’ 


* Cole, op. cit., p. 10. 
2 Ibid., p. 8; italics used in the statement. 3 [bid. 
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The state boards of education in some of the states have 
recently become interested in immigrant education, but in most 
cases their interest has manifested itself in stimulating local school 
authorities to take up the problem. No course of study prepared 
for immigrants by state boards, with the exception of the New 
York bulletin previously referred to," has come to hand. Mr. 
Charles E. Towne, who is in charge of the Division of Immigrant 
Education in the Department of University Extension of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, has prepared a bulletin 
on Methods of Americanization, which is now in press. 

Federal courses of instruction for immigrants.—Two courses in 
civics for immigrants have been issued recently by federal agen- 
cies, one by the Bureau of Education? and the other by the Bureau 
of Naturalization.’ The first of these is a tentative syllabus in 
elementary civics “published for use by teachers and principals 
until such time as the Bureau’s complete course, now in prepara- 
tion, can be distributed.” It is a revision of the syllabus published 
by the New York State Department of Education, mentioned 
above. 

Five topics are treated: 

1. The citizen—how he lives 

Such items as food, clothing, water, and fresh air are to be discussed, 
the purpose being “to show the relation of a citizen to his community.” 
2. The citizen’s community—what it does for him 

Protection of the citizen from danger by fire, disease, accident, and so 
on, and the services rendered by the public schools, library, parks, post-offices, 
etc., are to be discussed. 

3. The citizen’s work—work and citizenship 

How to secure work, how to advance in your work, and how to save money 

come under this topic. 


* Even the New York builetin was not the work of the state board It is instead 
another example of the activities of the National Americanization Committee; it 
is entitled Citizenship Syllabus, University of State of New York Bulletin, No. 622 
(September 1, 1916). 

2 Syllabus of a Tentative Course in Elementary Civics for Immigrants, Bureau 
of Education. 

3’ Raymond F. Crist, Student’s Textbook. A Standard Course of Instruction for 
Use in the Public Schools, etc. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1918. 
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4. The citizen’s country—the United States 

The growth and history of the United States, the causes of the present 
war, and the war duties of citizens are to be taught here. 
5. Becoming a citizen—ideals of American citizenship 

The purpose and content of matters to be treated under this topic are 
clear from its title. 

For class use by the average teacher it is doubtful whether 
such an outline has much practical value. It should be accom- 
panied with subject-matter to teach or, at least, specific citations 
where such material can be obtained. Concrete illustrations of 
the method of teaching such topics is also vital to obtain the best 
results. 

The other course on immigrant civics, that issued by the 
Bureau of Naturalization, we are told in a foreword was published 
by authority of Congress. It purports to be ‘‘a standard course 
of instruction applicable to the adult foreigner who is a candidate 
for naturalization,” but it is “not intended to displace other 
textbooks having material suited to the Americanization of 
candidates for citizenship.” 

The first main division of this pamphlet is a series of twenty 
“lessons” intended primarily for the teaching of English. The 
topics selected are such as require the employment of words in 
most common use. The first steps in naturalization are explained, 
simple problems in practical arithmetic are given, the story of the 
flag is told, and bits of American history are related. On the 
whole this portion of the book is well done, though it is impossible 
to discover the unifying idea in a series of topics which include 
consecutively the following: story of the United States govern- 
ment, discovery of America, the Indians, life of Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, Longfellow, liberty, the federal Constitution. 

The second main division of this text deals with the national 
government. Of the fifty pages given to the subject, thirty-six 
are devoted to the executive departments. From the standpoint 
of immigrant education and the promotion of genuine Americani- 
zation there is slight merit in much of its material. Detailed 
cataloguing of phases of the mint, United States coast guard, 
post-office, hydrographic office, the bureaus of mines, entomology, 
biological survey, chemistry, fisheries, standards, lighthouses, and 
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so on, are supplied in cumbersome quantities. This portion of 
the text seems almost a compilation of the activities of the federal 
executive departments as they might have been prepared for 
legislative use by well-informed clerks in the respective depart- 
ments. Other extracts might have been taken from a guidebook, 
as, for example, the statement that “the Senate Chamber is 113 
feet 3 inches in length by 80 feet 3 inches in width, and 36 feet 
in height” (p. 54). 

The third main division of the pamphlet deals with “funda- 
mentals for the American home; some things the housewife should 
know.” In this section directions are given on such matters as 
the selection and preparation of food, proper feeding of children, 
the rudiments of household sanitation, the treatment of injuries, 
personal hygiene, and neatness. There is much here which native 
Americans could doubtless read with profit. All in all, this text- 
book is a hodgepodge of material, good, bad, and indifferent. In 
the hands of the teacher who knows when to slash and alter it 
will be a decided help; in the hands of an inexperienced, weak 
teacher it could easily lead to disaster. A manual for teachers 
containing helpful hints, though with the inequalities of the text, 
has been published to accompany this pamphlet. 

While not in itself a course of study, mention should be made 
of the first section of a publication dealing with “standards and 
methods in the education of immigrants” put out this year by the 
Bureau of Education. This section is entitled ‘Part II, Organi- 
zation and Administration.”” Part I, on ‘‘Legislation,”’ and Part 
III, on “Instruction,” are announced as “in course of preparation,” 
to be “available for distribution after the opening of the evening 
schools in the fall.’”’ Part II, on “Organization and Administra- 
tion’’—the section now available—‘‘is intended for the experi- 
mental use of school officials, principals, and teachers during the 
coming school term . . . . to be revised in the light of the known 
practices and criticisms of school authorities.” It contains defi- 
nite recommendations regarding immigrant education on such 
matters as financial support, supervision, appointment and quali- 
fications of teachers, terms and sessions, methods of publicity, 
registration and classification of pupils, regulation of attendance, 
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and equipment of classrooms. In the present diversified practices 
in the education of our foreign population this compilation should 
be of real service in standardizing the organization and adminis- 
tration of such courses.’ 

Ill. FINAL ANALYSIS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Findings.—In conclusion, this survey has revealed the following 
conditions in immigrant education: 

1. Very few of our foreign population are receiving any sys- 
tematic training in English and citizenship. 

2. There are a host of agencies eager to co-operate in Ameri- 
canization if they but knew what and how to do; many of them, 
owing to ignorance, are engaged in undertakings of little value. 

3. Conflicts, antagonisms, cross-purposes, duplication of effort, 
and inefficiency characterize the activities of many of the agencies 
now in the field. 

4. Existing courses of instruction in citizenship are inadequate 
in content and method to produce the best results in Americaniza- 
tion; some of them, however, contain excellen‘ features. 

Recommendations.—In view of present conditions the following 
action should be taken: 

1. There should be a centralizing federal agency with power 
to direct and co-ordinate the work of the different agencies engaged 
in Americanization. 

2. A standard course of instruction in citizenship, embracing 
the fundamental political, economic, and social phases of American 
life, should be perfected by or through this centralizing agency. 
This course should be planned so as to permit such variations as 
are necessary to fit it to the needs of different communities. A 
collection of all the courses now used in immigrant instruction 
would be helpful to anyone attempting to organize such a course. 

3. Special instruction should be provided in normal schools, 
colleges, and universities to fit teachers for the work of Ameri- 
canization. 

4. Adequate financial appropriations for a thoroughgoing cam- 
paign in Americanization should be made by Congress and by 
the legislatures of the states. 


A review by the writer of recent civic literature was published in School Review, 
November, 1918, pp. 705-14. 
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HAVE WE A JUST STANDARD OF INDUSTRIAL 
INTELLIGENCE? 
FRANK HENRY SELDEN 
State Normal School, Valley City, North Dakota 


There has recently been brought to my notice a copy of Readings 
in Industrial Society by Marshall. On the wrapper of this book is 
stated: “‘This book furnishes a foundation for a thorough under- 
standing and intelligent handling of industrial questions.’’ It 
appears that very much of the philosophy of the numerous writers 
whose works have been drawn upon for this material is the out- 
growth of an estimate of industrial intelligence which this writer 
believes to be quite erroneous. If the supposition on which those 
authorities have worked is not correct, the whole discussion is of 
little value, because, as is evident, the first essential of progress 
toward a solution of industrial problems, including all public 
education as well as industrial education, is to establish a correct 
valuation of the intellectual requirements of industry. 

This requirement is not only essential as a basis for correct 
educational theory, but is of even greater value in placing a proper 
relation between industrial workers and all other persons in society: 
Fundamentally this latter is the chief, because to determine the 
intellectual factor is to determine the position of the individual in 
society, and this necessarially determines his probable needs in all 
respects, includin~ those which raise the question of hours of labor, 
how much for work and how much for study or pleasure, and there- 
fore what training or education is needed not only to fit for work 
but also for all other purposes. Briefly, until we have a very 
definite and correct measure of the intellectual requirements of 
industry we have no foundation on which we may build a social or 
industrial philosophy. 

Why we should drift into the belief that the introduction of 
machinery has lowered the average requirements of intelligence in 
industry seems unexplainable. Adam Smith, even before machine 
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tools had begun to develop and when such machines as were used in 
manufacturing were of the most simple types, wrote: “Each 
individual becomes more expert in his own branch, more work is 
done upon the whole, and the quantity of science is considerably 
increased by it.” If this were true at the very dawn of machine 
development how much more true it must be today after a century 
and a half of work of master-minds in the development of mechan- 
ical science. The acme of this development is well exemplified in 
the modern screw machine, gear planer, and turret lathe, and yet 
we see many indications that eminent social philosophers class the 
master-minds operating these machines as of a low order of 
intelligence. 

This incorrect estimate of the intelligence required in the opera- 
tion of modern tools and machinery is possibly the one basic cause 
of all modern industrial unrest: first, in that it fails to recognize a 
development of intelligence that feels a greater number of social 
needs—has raised the worker to a higher level of social intelligence 
than those in control are willing to grant; and, second, in that 
because of this larger intelligence in the work than is granted, labor 
does not receive its just share of the rewards of the joint enterprise 
of worker and machine. We no doubt would be surprised at the 
results of a calculation as to what would now be the just share of 
the operator in the machine and its adjuncts if we credit to the 
operator only 2 or 3 per cent more of the income of the joint enter- 
prise than he has received since the advent of the machine. We 
may grant this as an accumulation of an interest in the machine or 
as a share in the capital. 

Viewing the problem in this light, to show that the intelligence 
necessary to machine operation is such as to make the operator’s 
share 2 or 3 per cent greater than has been granted by the capitalist, 
is to render obsolete substantially all our present social and 
industrial philosophy and to establish a cause for little less than an 
industrial revolution, if the laborer is to be granted his back pay 
that would from such an estimate rightfully belong to him. 

As an element in the social philosophy of the present it deter- 
mines whether our theories are tending to ameliorate conditions by 
obtaining justice or to increase the difficulty by finding excuses for 
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even further exploitation of the workingman. It gives an entirely 
different interpretation to the question as to whether the laboring 
class is in its present straitened circumstances because of extrava- 
gance and wastefulness for which they themselves are responsible, 
or because of exploitation by those controlling the situation. It 
will then appear that the real cause is that an erroneous standard 
of living has been set up by the capitalistic class because of having a 
surplus of funds that does not belong to them, and thus not only 
hindering the proper accumulation of wealth in the hands of the 
common people or working classes by robbing them of theii rightful 
compensation, but actually greatly increasing the strain because 
of establishing a standard of expense and living that no one has by 
right the funds to maintain. 

Briefly, if industrial harmony is to be brought about by justice 
to all parties, then the first fundamental to be determined is the 
relative values of intelligence put into industrial tasks by each 
workman and class of workmen, and then establish standards of 
income and of living in harmony with the conditions of each and the 
standards of intelligence and resulting needs of the various members 
of society. 

Who could have coined such a senseless phrase as “All men are 
equal before the machine”’ is beyond our comprehension. Further, 
we are told that the law of machinery is a law of statical order, and 
we read various other statements pointing to the conclusion that 
those writers believe that as the machine becomes more nearly 
automatic the need for intelligence on the part of the operator is 
lessened. It seems to this writer that a visit to almost any plant 
would convince one of ordinary powers of observation that such 
statements and conclusions are entirely unwarranted. The very 
appearance of the workmen ought to be sufficient to cause a serious 
doubt about such a low grade of mentality as the statements of 
those writers appear to presume. 

Perhaps we may get a correct point of view easiest by use of 
illustrations. A little girl was being greatly troubled by the older 
members of the family who constantly questioned her as to what she 
would do when grown up. One Sunday afternoon she went to her 
mother in a serious frame of mind and said, ‘‘ Mamma, now I know 
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what I am going to do when I get big and have to work. I am 
going to be a minister, for all you have to do is just to stand in the 
pulpit and talk.” A teacher of psychology once said that he 
thought there ought to be some way to overcome the terrible mental 
atrophy that must result from running those screw machines in a 
plant that he had visited. A certain plant was equipped for making 
bicycles. Special care was taken to have the best screw machines 
obtainable. They were guaranteed both as to quantity and quality 
of production. After they were in operation for a time the manu- 
facturer was notified that they would neither produce the amount 
of work specified nor would they work with sufficient accuracy. 
The manufacturer sent a man to see about the trouble. He found 
the operator overworking trying to keep the machines going and 
failing entirely. The new man soon had both quantity and quality 
up to the guaranty and was able to sit in a chair about half the time. 
If our psychologist had visited this plant first when the man who 
failed was in charge, and again while the man who succeeded was 
on the job, which one would he have concluded was the most in need 
of something to keep his mind from atrophying ? 

It is related of Horace Greely that he went to a lecture appoint- 
ment a day early and listened to the minister at the Sunday services. 
The minister’s son noticed an old man who seemed to have no 
interest in the sermon and soon appeared to be asleep. The young 
man was greatly surprised when his father took the stranger home 
to dinner and more surprised when he listened to Mr. Greely as 
he discussed the sermon. 

In a large plant where there was a semi-automatic machine the 
pieces had to be put in one at a time and the machine did the work. 
Usually, only cheap help was employed at this machine, as the 
foreman prided himself on getting work out at a minimum of 
expense. The regular hand quit and it was necessary to put 
another man in his place. The new operator looked the machine 
over, fixed it up, and decided to run it on a faster speed. To do 
this he must watch it very closely, for he had learned that gold 
eagles are not the only pieces of metal that are not of the same 
density throughout. This necessitated his keeping his ear close 
to the cutter. Being a tall person, this could be accomplished 
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without undue fatigue only by sitting down. He got a nail keg and 
sat close to his machine, but as his ear was directed toward the 
cutter his eyes were apparently looking about the room. Only a 
day or so elapsed before the foreman called him down for his lazy 
tendencies in sitting at his work. This, of course, resulted in his 
putting the machine back on slow speed and assuming a more 
attentive attitude. When foremen of long experience will make 
such blunders what may we expect of those who have never operated 
a machine of any kind ? 

The same students of industry who will class the screw-machine 
operator as one doing work requiring only a low grade of intelligence, 
would not apply the same methods of determination to the lawyer 
who sits with eyes closed and feet upon the railing. Neither would 
they apply the same method to the engineer of the big power plant, 
who is usually seen in an easy chair “doing nothing,”’ or perhaps 
smoking, or reading a paper. Why? Because in these other lines 
there are some elements that afford points of contact, while in the 
highly scientific working of solid materials the social scientist is so 
far removed as to be only a child watching a minister talk. 

It is easy for the professor of social science to speak of the low 
grade of intelligence required to run a drill after the jig is in place. 
The best proof of the simplicity is for the professor to try it and 
show how easy it is. The writer remembers an incident that 
happened in a room where he was working. The foreman who had 
charge of the room for many years left the plant. It was a large 
room and a great variety of work was carried on in the different 
divisions. For this reason a foreman was taken from another part 
of the factory, a foreman who was considered exceptionally com- 
petent and of great mechanical ability and training. This particular 
job was drawing a rather high rate of pay and the new foreman 
concluded to cut the rate. Some of the hands objected, and a 
discussion followed in which the foreman made the remark that the 
operation was so simple that anyone could do it and that the only 
factor was that of practice to get up the required speed. The usual 
speed was about two pieces a minute. One of the men suggested 
that if it was so simple the foreman should try it and prove his 
statement. The foreman was foolish enough to make the attempt, 
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but after about two hours of attempts and spoiling of material he 
gave up, with a great deal more respect for his workmen. Yet the 
writer can say from actual knowledge that the success of this 
operation depends upon a use of intelligence and knowledge rather 
than skill, and that the apparently simple operation actually 
requires a whole book of knowledge which has to be used within the 
limits of thirty seconds. 

From the writer’s years of experience about drill presses, and 
also in teaching in a variety of schools, including normal schools and 
a university in which he has come in contact with teachers of all 
grades, he will venture that he can select persons who have held 
positions as successful teachers who have not a sufficiently high 
grade of mentality to run successfully the average drill press using 
a jig of average difficulty, and that he can find some people who have 
the legal qualification to teach, and actually do get positions year 
after year, who could not hold a position at any drill press that is 
required to produce a standard commercial product, and for the 
simple reason that they have too low a grade of intelligence for 
such work. 

Another way of approach to this problem of determining the 
intelligence of machine operatives, that may be more easily under- 
stood, is to consider the factor of safety necessitated by the nature 
of such work. It is not thought improper to send a child to the 
store with a half-dollar to make a small purchase. The possible 
loss is at most but a small amount, and we may therefore tax the 
intelligence of the child to the limit with a possibility of overtaxing 
it. If the transaction is larger we not only consider it essential 
that it be intrusted to one able to perform it under usual conditions, 
but we consider it a matter of prudence to employ a person who 
would be able to carry out our wishes even under some exceptional 
difficulty—we would plan to be well within safe limits. Should 
we present a check for a féw cents at a bank window it will be cashed 
by one who is thoroughly competent to cash checks of any amount, 
because the bank officials feel that there should be a factor of safety 
permitting of no possible error. 

In the use of hand tools the workman may be so incompetent 
as to do poor work with an occasional piece spoiled. The amount 
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done is small and the possible loss not large. His factor of safety 
may be little or nothing with his level of intelligence barely suffi- 
cient to accomplish the work. Add to his productive power but a 
simple machine, and at once the risks are larger and the factor of 
safety is necessarily increased. With the fully automatic machine 
the possibilities of spoiling work become so great that the factor of 
safety must be many times increased; and also the possibility of 
damage to a machine necessitates a knowledge of the machine 
many times greater than is likely to be required in any regular work. 
That this factor of safety is considered in all manufacturing enter- 
prises is well understood by employers. That it is the real measure 
of the machine operative’s intelligence rather than the limited 
knowledge necessary to pull a lever or place a piece of material in a 
machine is beyond question. 

There appear to have been a great many attempts to define a 
machine. So far no one seems to be satisfied. May we suggest 
yet another definition. No doubt we all will consent to the state- 
ment that there was a time when there were no tools, and that after 
the invention of tools a more or less extended period of time elapsed 
before the invention of a machine. Our problem is, therefore, to 
determine what differentiates the machine from the tool. This 
cannot consist in the application of muscle or human energy, for 
these are essential to the tool, neither can it be the use of intel- 
ligence, for this also is essential to the tool. Carrying our analysis 
yet farther we find that in some cases the intelligence is a constant 
factor of the movement, directing it to a greater or less degree at 
all times, as in the use of the hand plane, and that in other cases 
the intelligence predetermines what is to be done, as in the machine 
planer or surfacer. In hand planing the attention is constant for 
the purpose of continuous redirection. In machine planing the 
attention is for the purpose of seeing that the predetermined move- 
ment is properly completed. With the hand plane, to stop the 
attention is to stop the work. With the machine plane, the work 
might be completed even if the operator were to remove entirely 
from the machine. 

This illustration is so obvious that more seem unnecessary, 
although they might be multiplied indefinitely. We, therefore, 
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have as our definition, A machine is a mechanism which performs a 
predetermined act. With this definition we can readily place many 
machines and many tools in their respective classes, yet as is usual 
with attempts at classifications there will be some on the border line. 
The hand plow is clearly a tool and the gang plow with sulky is as 
clearly a machine. The scythe is a tool as is also the cradle and 
hand rake. Mowers, binders, and drills are machines. 

With this definition the thesis becomes incontrovertible that 
the machine requires a higher type of intelligence than the tool, and 
the more nearly automatic the machine the greater the intellectual 
requirement in operating it. We can see no place for any exceptions 
to this rule, because to predetermine what is to be done requires 
the knowledge necessary to perform the act with simple tools, and 
in addition to this the operator must know all that is added by the 
machine, both as to the proper operation and also as to possible 
difficulties or errors. In addition to this he must be able to cor- 
relate all these factors in such a masterly manner as to insure 
substantial accuracy in results. These factors reach in our fully 
automatic machines a degree’of intellectual requirement that is 
utterly beyond the understanding of those who have had no 
experience in such work. 

In general we may assume that as the skill of the hand workman 
decreases by transfer to the machine, the requirement for scientific 
knowledge and a higher type of intelligence increases. As the 
machine relieves the workman of muscular exertion, the demand for 
intellectual exertion increases. As the machine becomes more 
perfectly automatic in its action, the controlling intelligence must 
become more intense and more highly developed, to the end that 
all factors may be given proper consideration and decisions reached 
with unerring exactness and promptness. 

May we not, from these illustrations, draw the inference that the 
more intelligence exhibited in these industrial tasks the more simple 
they appear to those who do not understand the nature of their 
requirements? Further, in the higher grades of industrial 
activities, this intelligence reaches a development so far removed 
from that of other lines of mental effort as to have few if any points 
of contact with the usual academic lines, and to be consequently 
unrecognizable by our social scientists. 
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May we not still further infer that a final analysis of this problem 
of industrial intelligence may show that it extends downward to 
the most simple industrial occupations, differing in degree rather 
than in kind, and that our present discussions of social science, as 
well as our schemes of education, are dealing only with that com- 
paratively insignificant factor of industrial activities which can be 
understood because of having some similar elements and points of 
contact with the usual academic lines, and that because of this 
misunderstanding little progress is made ? 

May it not be necessary for us to recognize that the whole field 
of industry requires a type of mind differing essentially from that of 
other lines, and as yet almost entirely unrecognized; and that the 
needs, ambitions, and just rewards due this type require methods of 
study and measurement in harmony with this type of intelligence ? 

The screw-machine operative cannot get by on a 75 per cent 
standard, neither can he prove his efficiency by quoting, or mis- 
quoting, authorities. His whole mental attitude must be in 
harmony with his work, and simply because it differs from that of 
the more usually considered lines does not necessarily represent any 
less acquisition or effort or training than others. To this writer 
it seems no more just to condemn the industrial worker to a lower 
plane of intelligence because he does not measure up with the 
standards set for other lines than to condemn other lines to a 
subordinate place because they cannot measure up if tested by the 
standards of the industrial worker. 

Briefly, man’s inhumanity to man is very largely the result of 
the inability of man to recognize the intelligence and worthwhileness 
of his fellow-man’s labors. 
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SOCIALIZATION 


EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 
University of Wisconsin 

By “‘socialization”’ is meant here the development of the we 
feeling in associates and their growth in capacity and will to act 
together. The process is affected by a great variety of conditions 
and circumstances and is not the same for those who never come 
into personal contact as for members of a primary group. 

Sons of the same land gain a capacity of mutual sympathy from 
the identity of their early impressions from the physical environ- 
ment. Not that they will love one another—unless they meet 
homesick in a far country—but when they have to choose between 
strangers and their countrymen they will prefer the latter. The 
recurrent unheeded impressions constitute, as it were, the stable 
background of individual experience. When people discover that 
they have the same background they are pleased and drawn 
together. 

In “The Native-born” Kipling brings out clearly what it is 
that tends to make one people of those reared in the same climate 
and scene. The Australian calls upon his friends to drink 


To the hush of the breathless morning 
On the thin, tin, crackling roofs, 

To the haze of the burned back-ranges 
And the dust of the shoeless hoofs— 


The Canadian’s toast is 


To the far-flung fenceless prairie, 
Where the quick cloud-shadows trail, 

To our neighbor’s barn in the offing 
And the line of the new-cut rail; 

To the plough in her league-long furrow 
With the gray Lake gulls behind— 
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South Africa has characteristic odors as well as sights and sounds. 
Her son drinks 


To the home of the floods and the thunder, 
To her pale dry healing blue— 

To the lift of the great Cape combers, 
And the smell of the baked Karroo, 

To the growl of the sluicing stamp-head— 
To the reef and the water-gold. 


Still other elements hold the heart of the English bred in India. 
They drain the cup 
To our dear dark foster-mothers, 
To the heathen songs they sung— 
To the heathen speech we babbled 
Ere we came to the white man’s tongue. 
To the cool of our deep verandas— 
To the blaze of our jewelled main— 


It is thus that each land becomes “home”’ and, however sharp the 
strife among its sons, they are likely to draw together when an 
issue arises with an alien people. Here indeed is the primitive 
strand of nationality. 


EMOTIONAL COMMUNITY 


From the reminiscences exchanged on an ‘“‘old settlers’ day”’ 
it is evident that what linked the hearts of the pioneers was the 
vivid experiences they passed through together—intense social 
pleasure at merrymakings and celebrations as well as suffering 
and anxiety caused by floods, droughts, blizzards, prairie fires, 
and Indian outbreaks. If foreign-born are interspersed among 
native settlers such experiences bring them all into sympathetic 
relations, and then the interchange of ideas gradually assimilates 
them. It is significant that the non-British immigrants into the 
American colonies in the eighteenth century were assimilated much 
sooner when they settled on the Indian-fighting frontier than when 
they dwelt in groups in the safe seaboard strip. 

One may wonder whether one emotion has the same value as 
another for generating fellow-feeling. It is very likely that the 
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expansive emotions enlarge the heart more than do the depressive 
emotions. Golden moments, when one escapes from confining 
walls and comes in sight of large horizons, when one has a delicious 
and unwonted sense of free and onward life, dilate the we feeling. 
Religious conversion is such an experience, and it ought to show 
itself in a greater force and range of sympathy and love. 

During the early days of the first Russian revolution people 
were exalted out of themselves. Absolute strangers met each other 
and suddenly talked like old friends. In a milkshop people would 
help themselves and leave the right pay. The worst-looking speci- 
men of a man would step off the path into the wet snow to make 
room for a woman or child. ‘A boundless bright good-will flowed 
like waves from all the streets up into every room in the town. It 
was one of those vast miracles that come to a nation only at 
moments.”’ “It was a dazzling revelation of the deep powers for 
brotherhood and friendliness that lie buried in mankind.” It 
passed soon, not because such social feeling is transient, but 
because differences of aim and ideas made themselves felt. 

Common hardships, perils, and maltreatment, as well as com- 
mon deliverance, success, and triumph, socialize those who react 
to them in the same way; but unlike reaction to strain sunders 
men, as we see in the antipathy of martyrs to apostates, of fighters to 
skulkers, of rebels to cringers. Not those in the’same situation 
but those who feel and act alike in the same situation are drawn 
together. 

A master-experience is likely to segregate those who have had 
it. The converted come into fellowship, for the unregenerate 
cannot understand them. Russian revolutionaries with antithetical 
principles are brothers while they are hounded and persecuted 
but not afterward. To war veterans the civilian is forever an 
outsider. Simple seafaring men are never quite themselves with 
‘“‘landlubbers.’’ Motherhood may inspire a sisterly feeling among 
women. A kind of freemasonry invites lovers of outdoors or wilder- 
ness hunters. Those who have been “up against it”’ or “down to 
the bottom dollar” are of a fraternity to which the darlings of 
fortune can never belong. 
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THE COMMON MEAL 


From savage life to our own, eating and drinking together has 
been the favorite reviver of good feeling and the seal of amity. 
Nor have intoxicants and narcotics been without a social réle. 
They have been, in the words of Giddings, “the crude excitants 
of social feelings in crude natures.”’ Feasting together makes for 
a genial and expansive frame of mind. The ancient village com- 
munity set such store by it that every available opportunity, such 
as the commemoration of the ancestors, the religious solemnities, 
the beginning and the end of field work, the births, the marriages, 
and the funerals, were seized upon to bring the community to a 
common meal. In the mediaeval guild 
the common meal, like the festival at the old tribal folkmote—the mahl or 
malum—or the Buryate ada, the parish feast, and the harvest supper, was 
simply an affirmation of brotherhood. It symbolized the times when every- 
thing was kept in common by the clan. This day, at least, all belonged to all; 
all sate at the same table and partook of the same meal. Even at a much later 
time the inmate of the almshouse of a London guild sat this day by the side of 
the rich alderman." 

Even now, when we wish to weave a bond of fellowship or to 
persuade men to join in a generous undertaking we gather them 
about the banquet board. Indeed, to “‘break bread together”’ 
has a symbolic, even a mystic, significance, and we will not sit at 
meat with those against whom we intend to draw a color line or a 
social line. 

ROLE OF THE FESTIVAL 


In olden time the larger societies provided for periodical assem- 
blage in order not to disintegrate into bickering local groups or 
social classes. The socializing value of such assemblage lies in 
this, that in one another’s presence people are deeply moved in 
the same way at the same time and are conscious of their community 
of emotion. In the words of Tarde a festival is 


that sovereign process by which the social logic of the sentiments resolves all 
partial discords, private enmities, envies, contempts, jealousies, moral opposi- 
tions of all sorts, into an immense union formed by the periodic convergence 


* Kropotkin, Mutual Aid, p. 175. 
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of all the secondary sentiments into a greater and stronger feeling, into a col- 
lective hatred or love for some great object, which gives the tone to all hearts 
and transfigures their dissonances into a higher harmony. Hence, the more 
a society in becoming complicated multiplies these dissonances, the more it 
has need of magnificent and frequent festivals. This major feeling, this tonic 
note of the public heart, is sometimes a national hatred which is magnified and 
intensified by expressing itself in mimic combats, by the slaughter of captives, 
by all those bloody and ferocious criminal festivals in which primitive civiliza- 
tions delight. Sometimes it is a great national love for a god or for a man, a 
national worship or admiration, religious, patriotic, or political in tinge. 

In the multifarious Hellenic festivals, Olympian games, Isthmian games, 
Panathenian processions, the triumphal return of the victorious athlete, etc., 
was expressed intense admiration for strength, agility and beauty, and for the 
heroes in which these qualities were embodied, also respect and love of the god 
or the goddess of the city—piety and patriotism blent in a unique combination. 
Rome had its triumphal marches of generals to the Capitol, its apotheoses of 
emperors which, like its gladiatorial games, glorified its love of glory, its appe- 
tite for dominion and conquest. The Middle Ages had its canonization of 
saints, its coronations, its jousts, its exposure of reliquaries in procession, all 
of them expressions of chivalric, feudal, or monarchic mysticism. 

We have our patriotic, political, or humanitarian festivals, such as mili- 
tary reviews, the funeral of Victor Hugo, the bringing back of the ashes of 
Napoleon, the unveiling of statues in honor of great writers, great artists, 
greater or lesser statesmen. There are no festivals . . . . which have not the 
virtue of binding for the moment all souls into one bundle, united by a domi- 
nant feeling. 


Public worship is but a variety of periodical assemblage, and 
originally its social or national motive was obvious. ‘‘The most 
important functions of ancient worship,” says W. Robertson Smith, 
“were reserved for public occasions, when the whole community 
was stirred by acommonemotion.”’ “Universal hilarity prevailed; 
men ate, drank, and were merry, together, rejoicing before their god. 
Feasting, dancing, song, and music were present.’”’ We read of 
“ orgiastic gladness,”’ “‘intoxication of the senses,’’ “‘ physical excite- 
ment of religion,’ and ‘“‘hilarious revelry”’ as characterizing the 
later Semitic religious gatherings, in contrast with the natural 
exhilaration of the primitive feasts. A people without letters, 
arts, or trade, living in scattered rural settlements has little to 
keep alive mutual interest. Wanting are the ties created by educa- 
tion, travel, news, common literature, and central authority. 
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But at the periodical religious feast a common emotion lifts the 
people to a consciousness of their oneness. 


GROUP LIFE AS A SOCIALIZER 


The members of a large, well-ordered family are trained out of 
their raw native egoism by constant practice in adjustment to 
others. Hence, among those apt in winning and leading men— 
politicians, labor organizers, evangelists, and promotors—are found 
an unusual number who grew up with several brothers and sisters 
and so had no chance to form the solo habit. 

Membership in an enduring and exclusive organization cannot 
but take one “out of himself.’”’ The common name, war cry, or 
flag, symbolizing the identity of the group, becomes in time an 
independent center of emotion, a charged Leyden jar. With its 
distinctive banner, colors, slogans, songs, festival, and commemora- 
tion day, the group takes on personality and attracts a love which is 
by no means a love for its present members. Not only state and 
church gather such stimuli to feeling but, as well, colleges, guilds, 
political parties, and religious and fraternal orders. 

To be hated and set upon by a common enemy generates the we 
feeling. This is the case with the boys’ gang, which can survive 
the persecution of other gangs oniy if the members are loyal to one 
another. In the gang, therefore, is born that spirit of loyalty 
which lies at the foundation of most social relations. 

This gang loyalty, however, is by no means a loyalty to individuals only; 
it is a loyalty also to ideals. The boy refuses to “squeal” under pressure, 
partly to shield his fellows, but still more because squealing is contrary to the 
boys’ moral code. He joins the tribal wars, partly because, like the good 
barbarian he is, he loves his neighbor and hates his enemy, but quite as much 
because certain fightings are demanded by the gang’s standard of honor.* 

Disloyalty is the one unforgivable offense in boyish eyes, the one crime 
which inevitably leads to expulsion from the gang . . . . among twenty-one 
boys who had been expelled from their gangs eleven were put out for disloyalty, 
three for fighting in bad causes, and but one each for all other reasons. There 
is no other institution on earth that can take its place beside the boys’ gang 
for the cultivation of unswerving loyalty to the group. 

Close beside loyalty and fidelity come the related virtues of obedience, 
self-sacrifice, and co-operation. The boy who will not obey the captain cannot 


* Puffer, The Boy and His Gang, p. 144. 
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play with the group. Baseball and football are impossible without co-operation, 
and they demand constant self-sacrifice of the individual to the team. The 
gang fight, brutal and useless as it commonly is, also calls for the highest 
devotion. It is fought not for personal ends but for the honor of the gang." 


The boys’ club, under the supervision of a wise and good adult, 
may have a magical effect in socializing even the little Ishmaelites 
of the street—the newsboys and bootblacks. With growing inter- 
est in the club comes an ambition for its success, that is, the corpo- 
rate spirit. The joint ownership and management of the club and 
its common property is a most effective check upon the thievish 
propensities of its members. 

When a boy has so far conquered the covetousness his hard lot of depriva- 
tion has bred into him so that he can, night after night, use tools and games 
which all boys desire to possess, and at the closing hour put them in their places 
and leave them behind him, he has taken his first lesson, probably, in that 
social conduct which makes of the individual! a good citizen of his community.? 


Nearly ninety years ago a very considerable and successful 
experiment in self-government was tried in the Boston House of 
Refuge, the second reformatory for children established in this 
country. A quarter of a century ago the George Junior Republic 
began to demonstrate that even in children the endeavor to find 
and apply rational rules of conduct creates a willingness to obey 
such rules. Then came the inmates of the Ione reformatory in 
California, with proof that they could make and enforce reasonable 
laws. More arresting, however, was the launching by Warden 
Osborne of the Mutual Welfare League in Auburn Prison, New 
York. Of late self-government has been extended even to the 
inmates of military and naval prisons, so that the delinquent 
soldier actually has more to do with shaping the rules he lives under 
than does his exemplary comrade! 

The point for us is not that lawbreakers have sufficient intelli- 
gence and fair play to make and administer good laws relating to 
their common life, but that in so doing they are socialized. As a 
challenging communal enterprise self-government identifies each 
inmate with ail his fellow-inmates. The traditional fealty of the 
* Puffer, The Boy and His Gang, pp. 151, 152. 
2M. W. Law, “Our Ishmael,” Amer. Jour. of Soc., VIII, 844. 
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law-breaker first to himself and then to his “‘pal’’ yields place to 
the new fealty to the whole body of prisoners. A man who has 
experienced this spiritual enlargement and self-discipline is likely 
to turn out a better socius on his return to society. 

School men have caught the significance of these autonomous 
societies, and in hundreds of schools they have introduced pupil 
self-government. In the “school state” or “school city’”’ popularity 
is won, not as in the autocratic schools, by slyly or defiantly breaking 
rules, but by loyally living up to them, for they embody the wishes 
and sense of right of the pupils. Then too the apprentice-citizen 
is nipped by the inexorable logic of obeying yourself the laws which 
you expect the others to obey. A boy elected to the presidency 
of the George Junior Republic by unanimous vote of his fellow- 
citizens felt impelled to call them together the next day, confess a 
theft committed some months before, surrender himself to the 
police, and go to jail! <A lad who learns the difficult art of team 
work and conforms willingly to restrictions growing out of the very 
nature of associate life is already half socialized and well on his 
way to becoming a good citizen in a democracy. 

Feeling is fitful, but it can be steadied by association with some- 
thing permanent. Conjugal love is no guaranty that a union will 
not end in the divorce court, unless it is linked with respect founded 
on a judgment of esteem. There is no beautiful filial love which 
does not owe something to a conviction of indebtedness. Love 
of country is stabilized by the persuasion that one’s country is the 
envy of all the world. 

Now, fluctuation in the we feeling which constitutes the group 
may be overcome by the interest attaching to common group posses- 
sions. A national territory is such a prop of patriotism that the 
Zionists insist upon Jewish sovereignty over Palestine as a means of 
upholding national feeling among the Jews the world over. The 
guilds of the Middle Ages insured themselves long life when they 
reared their beautiful guild halls. A religious society strikes root 
when it builds its own church and parish house. A college fraternity 
is quite justified in desiring a chapter house of its own, a literary soci- 
ety in fitting up a hall for itself. Noble municipal buildings 
schools, libraries, museums, art galleries, and parks—fan the dying 
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embers of civic feeling in the people of a city. The splendid town 
halls of Ghent and Bruges were inspirers as well as achievements of 


city patriotism. 

The “‘old homestead,” the ancient roof tree, the entailed estate, 
play a great réle in keeping alive family feeling. On the other hand, 
the nomadic tenant family characteristic of modern cities is likely 
to be loosely knit and to have no sense of oneness with ancestors. 
Always the well-to-do, who can build themselves massive homes 
which last for centuries, have preserved family solidarity better 
than the poor, whose flimsy habitations bring them little from their 
forebears. Perhaps the rich would not lay such a curious emphasis 
on lineage did they not realize that the working class will never be 
able to compete with them in pointing to ancestors. Save in 
mating, it is not lineage that matters but the quality of the indi- 
vidual himself. 


SPORT AS A SOCIALIZER 


A common master-enthusiasm socializes. In congested urban 
quarters the passion for play which springs up after the opening of 
a recreation center levels moldering barriers between nationalities 
and confessions, Americanizes the foreign-born, and creates a 
neighborhood consciousness. With access to wholesome pleasures 
the laborer no longer drinks and beats his wife in sheer reaction 
from his grinding existence. The community becomes humanized. 
Children who hurt themselves at play cease to inquire anxiously, 
“Will it cost much and will my mother whip me?” The young 
people drop their rough manners, and foreign-born mothers no 
longer shrink from allowing their sick to go to the hospital. 

At American colleges in the Orient athletic sports have been 
found to be arch-propagandists of the doctrine of human equality. 
Youths of diverse races, religions, ranks, and castes find their level 
on the football field, where a prince may be tackled by a peasant, 
and on the baseball diamond, where the son of a pasha may be 
caught out at first base by the son of a licorice grower. At first 
the haughty, slow-moving scions of the ruling race—Turks, Druses 
of Lebanon or Manchus—stand by watching the “madness” of 
the Americans and wondering why the strangers do not spare 
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themselves exertion by hiring servants to play for them. < But 
presently the pulse of youth quickens, the game “gets’’ them, and 
they forget their rank in novel excitement and pleasures. 

In Porto Rico, the Philippines, China, wherever Americans 
have gone, they have made sport a means of winning the people 
and of creating good-will among the natives themselves. 

In a live public school in a Babel district one can see how the 
spread of new interests breaks down old fences which hold folks 
apart. A goal kick by the son of a Polish shoveler, a prize tabouret 
from the hands of the son of a Sicilian fruit man, a medal for 
dramatic recitation won by the daughter of a pedlar from the 
Ghetto, undermine old, noxious prejudices which otherwise would 
pass down to the next generation. 

Antagonistic team games have the further merit that they 
teach the players to be good losers. In the earlier football matches 
between the teams of the mission colleges in China a team would 
retire from the field with great dignity when the game was going 
against it and it was in danger of “losing face.’”” The lesson they 
gradually learned of taking a thrashing with a smile is greatly 
needed in some other parts of the world. The ready resort to 
revolution in Latin America seems to be due to the inability of the 
losers of a political contest to reconcile themselves to defeat. Their 
excess of personal pride is an obstacle to socialization. In Peruvian 
universities one is struck by the dearth of associations among the 
students—no fraternities, no athletic teams, no social, literary, 
debating, press, dramatic, musical, or scientific societies such as 
flourish in our universities. One finds no class feeling, no uni- 
versity spirit, no love of Alma Mater, no heart-warming reunions 
of alumni, in a word, none of those corporate forms which loosen 
the hard soil of natural egoism and prepare it to admit later the 
spreading roots of public spirit and good citizenship. 

The cause of this is not indifference. The students want soci- 
eties but fail in their endeavors to co-operate because individually 
they will not compromise. Again and again valuable organizations 
serving a real common purpose are wrecked by the touchiness and 
self-will of the members. Clubs break up because those outvoted 
on some question leave in a huff. This exaggerated sense of 
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personal dignity is a heritage from the old, aristocratic Hispano- 
American social order, which intensified self-feeling to such a degree 
that it became a bar to organization and team work. 

Thus far the socializing factors considered involve some kind of 
resemblance. Sympathy springs up between those who feel them- 
selves to be alike in something essential, who have some momentous 
experience, emotion, or possession im common. Professor Giddings 
therefore argues that what knits human beings together is the 
consciousness of kind. This phrase is indeed apt and illuminating, 
provided that it be borne in mind that in most cases what calls 
forth fellow-feeling is not the perception of general resemblance but 
awareness of likeness or agreement in specific matters. One is not 
drawn to the stranger hunter at the camp fire by the thought, 
“He is a good deal like me,”’ but by the thought, “He is a real 
sportsman!” 

COMMUNITY OF INTEREST 


Perception of resemblance, however, is not the only thing that 
socializes. We are drawn toward the unlike if consistently they 
are found to be helpful to us, and become alienated from even our 
kinsfolk if continually they get in our way. In other words, com- 


munity of interest tends in time to socialize whereas clash of inter- 
est leads in time to coolness and ill will. Interest does not work 
so immediately and dramatically as likeness and difference, but 
it produces great effects if there be given time for it to work. 

Even in early society, when kinship was the foundation of 
social obligations, kinsmen did not remain soci unless they had a 
common interest. W. Robertson Smith says: 


A subgroup or horde which habitually lives apart from its brethren was 
very likely to form covenants with aliens, and this often led to a conflict of 
obligations in case of war and loosened the old tribal bond. In the long run, 
then, the strict bond of kinship could not maintain itself except within the limits 
of a iocal group habitually moving together.* 

On the other hand, if two groups had a vital common interest 
they “made believe” they were brothers. “A covenant in which 
two groups promised to stand by each other to the death was origi- 


* Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, p. 24. 
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nally accompanied by a sacramental ceremony, the meaning of 
which was that the parties had commingled their blood.’” 

Hearty co-operation in matters of moment is indeed a great 
socializer. Fellow-feeling quickly develops among fighters in the 
same cause. ‘‘Comrade’’ is a word to conjure with. Agitated by 
strong common emotions—fear, anxiety, grief, and elation—those 
who have long striven shoulder to shoulder against the same foe 
become dear to one another. Athletic and debating contests 
between colleges generate “college spirit’’; matches between town 
ball teams and hose companies foster town patriotism. The 
accepted remedy for petty bickering among country neighbors is 
to get them to do something together. How worth while it is does 
not much matter. 

As a growing city becomes unwieldy in size its people split into 
occupation groups and social classes; but the we feeling revives if 
fresh common interests are discovered as, for example, public 
sanitation, the extermination of the malarial mosquito, or protec- 
tion against impure food. The same happens if the encroachments 
of a public-utility company sow in the hearts of all the nettle of 
common grievance and set them the common task of curbing an 
“octopus.”’ The persuasion that typhoid, drunkenness, prostitu- 
tion, and degrading poverty are not inevitable, but can be banished 
by the right community action, renews the feeling of ‘‘our’’ city. 

An element without voice in community decisions will be poorly 
socialized. The naturalization of the foreign-born in America 
may not improve our politics, but it sets in motion certain forces 
which tend to weave the immigrant into the community. The 
politicians seek out the newly fledged citizen and try to win him. 
They vie in endeavoring to interest him in our political contests, 
plying him with ideas and arguments to which he would have 
remained a stranger. Thus the franchise helps to bring him into 
the citizen circle, so that we may well feel uneasy when elements 
permanently settled here, for example, the Portuguese and the 
Sicilians, shows indifference to citizenship. 

An uncontrolled voting group is a menace to the state unless it is 
in a measure socialized. What can be hoped from voters who 


[bid., p. 47. 
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cannot read, who do not send their children to school, who belong 
to no organizations, and who live to themselves and never learn of 
common concerns by mingling with their neighbors? The voter 
should come into the circle of fellow-citizens and expose himself to 
their influence. 

The cultivation of the sentiment of nationality in despised or 
downtrodden peoples—the Celtic Irish, the Poles, the Czechs, the 
Letts, the Lithuanians, the Armenians, etc.—has been a means of 
socializing them and saving them from discouragement and degrada- 
tion; but after peoples have achieved ‘“‘self-determination”’ the 
further sharpening of their consciousness of nationality has the 
opposite effect, for it obstructs the natural growth of good-will and 
brotherhood among the peoples. 


COLLISION OF INTEREST 


The converse of the truth that finding others useful or helpful 
to us kindles sympathy is the truth that finding others in our way 
engenders hostility. Harmony of interest socializes; clash of 
interest alienates. This is why brotherhoods have always been 
solicitous lest their unity be shattered by feuds. In the ancient 
village community every quarrel between individual members was 
treated as a community affair, even the bitter words uttered during a 
quarrel being considered an offense against the community. Every 
dispute was brought before arbiters or, in the gravest cases, before 
the folkmote. The mediaeval guild took measures that no quarrel 
between guild brothers should fester into a feud or breed a lawsuit 
before any other court than that of the guild itself. The Christian 
sects, particularly those which take primitive Christianity as their 
ideal, aim to settle by brotherly counsel or by friendly arbitration 
every dispute between the brethren, and even cast out the member 
who incontinently hales another into the law court. In rural 
America today it is accounted a shame to the neighborhood if 
two worthy neighbors are allowed to become embroiled in a lawsuit. 

Another precaution is to set up customs or rules which make clear 
what each is entitled to in every case in which the interests of fellow- 
members may be opposed. Forewarned, the brothers accommodate 
their expectations to what the established rule awards them and 
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thus glide by ticklish situations which would certainly breed trouble 
were there no accepted formula of right. Still another recourse of 
the brotherhood is to stress and idealize the agreements of interest 
of its members and to keep in the background or slur over their 
divergences of interest. 


NATIONALIZATION 


Nationalization, which knits together great numbers who will 
never meet face to face, is but a variety of socialization. Because 
it thrills and moves a whole people in the same way at the same 
moment, war is a master-solvent of private, local, and class egoisms. 
The war with Great Britain in 1812 had a great nationalizing effect 
upon Americans, while the contemporary struggle of the Russians 
against Napoleon quickened and deepened Russian national con- 
sciousness. A seemly military undertaking on foreign soil is a 
sovereign remedy for antagonisms within the state. The French 
expedition against Algiers under Charles X had this purpose as 
well as the intervention of Napoleon III on behalf of Italy. In 
April, 1861, Secretary Seward urged President Lincoln to close the 
breach between North and South by picking a quarrel with France 
and Spain. 

In revolution with foreign war petty parochial and provincial 
interests are submerged like landmarks in a deluge. The crises 
crowded into the years between 1789 and 1815 made the French the 
most unified of peoples and nationalized for all time the German 
Alsatians and Lorrainers. 

Crowd intoxication takes people out of themselves, and their 
sharing of an intense emotion begets sympathy. A series of crowd 
unisons socializes a people and prepares them for action in concert. 
The national spirit did not appear full-statured among the French 
at the fall of the Bastile. It grew up gradually out of moving 


common experiences in mobs, risings at the sound of the tocsin, 
levées en masse, political gatherings, and civic festivals. The 
American national spirit too seems to have had its birth in the 
numerous tumultuous gatherings which near the beginning of our 
Revolution mobbed the officials and persecuted the friends of 
George III. 
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The symbol has played a leading réle in conjuring up national 
spirit. After the beginning of the new era in 1867 the leaders of 
Japan nationalized the Japanese people by concentrating upon the 
person of the Mikado the sentiment of loyalty to the lord which the 
feudal system had so forcefully developed in them. The slogan 
**For Tsar and fatherland’’ made the ignorant Russian serf-soldier 
as pliant to church and state as if he had understood and shared 
their aims. As a rallying-point, like the queen bee for the swarm, 
royalty is retained by democratic peoples who have no intention 
whatever of being governed by a monarch. 

Participation in national politics lengthens the radius of the 
citizen’s consciousness. The provisions in the Federal Constitution 
for the indirect election of senators and of the president indicate 
that its framers did not expect the ordinary voter to concern him- 
self with the Washington government. But as their imaginations 
were stimulated by schooling, newspapers, travel, and internal 
migration, the Amezicans developed opinions on national problems, 
gained control of the national parties, made of the presidential 
elector a push-button, and finally took over the selection of senators. 
The horison ring of the citizen has widened in a way never antici- 
pated by the ‘‘fathers.”’ 

The percolation of ‘national sentiment to lower and broader 
strata of the American people is revealed in our styles of political 
nicknames. Washington was the Father of his Country; Madison, 
Father of the Constitution; Webster, Defender of the Constitution; 
Harrison, the Cincinnatus of the West. Side by side with these 
high-sounding titles but beginning a little later and growing more 
marked as the Western note crept into politics, ran a series of nick- 
names of popular origin expressing greater intimacy of feeling. 
Jackson was Old Hickory; Taylor, Old Rough and Ready; Clay, 
Gallant Harry of the West; Douglas, the Little Giant; Lincoln, 
Honest (i: Abe and later Father Abraham. 

Thoroughly to nationalize a multitudinous peop'e calls for 
institutions to disseminate certain ideas and ideals. The tsars 
relied on the blue-domed Orthodox church in every peasant village 
to Russify their heterogeneous subjects, while we Americans rely 
for unity on the “little red schoolhouse.’”’ The world over, the 
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established school is taking the réle once intrusted to the established 
church. In point of fact, however, many things conspire to create 
modern nationality. We Americans have seen religious revivals, 
the penny newspaper, the “ten cent’’ magazine, cheap editions of 
the classics, lyceum lecture courses, Chautauquas, ‘“‘open forums,” 
social settlements, and university extension diffuse comprehension 
and sympathy through social strata which hitherto had shared 
little in the life of the great society. : 
DISRUPTIVE IDEAS 

There are ideas which disrupt as well as ideas which socialize. 
The pseudo-Darwinian struggle-for-life philosophy causes each to 
eye his fellow-man as a possible competitor. The theory of the 
irrepressible conflict of classes in modern society is a dividing 
sword. In a few minute’s conversation with the women soldiers 
of the Battalion of Death guarding the Winter Palace on a night 
in November, 1917, the Bolsheviki were able to detach the working- 
class girls and break up a harmony that had stood the battle test. 
For the first time these girls beheld their comrades-in-arms as 
bourgeoisie, that is, aliens. Likewise the idea that all employers 
are exploiters and that there can be no truce until private employ- 
ment utterly disappears may kill in a simple-minded employee the 
natural good-will he feels toward an employer who has always 
treated him well. 

Such an idea will make little headway, however, among those 
rooted in opposite ideas. The disappointments foreign-born 
socialists meet with in making decently treated native American 
wage-earners “class conscious”’ are not due altogether to the influ- 
ence of “‘free land,”’ or the chance of climbing into the employer 
class. ‘These wage-earners have been so well socialized as “‘ Ameri- 
cans”’ that it is not easy to persuade them to think of themselves 
as exploited proletarians. Contrary to the socialist assumption 
they do have much in common with their bourgeois fellow-citizens— 
patriotic memories, aversion to kings and nobles, belief that “a 
man’s a man for a’ that,” respect for hard work, pride in the spread 
of American ideas over the world, a certain chivalry toward women, 
sentiment for children, affection for the public school, enthusiasm 
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for baseball, and scores of other things. Moreover, manners in 
America are genial and democratic. The wage-earners have not 
been discriminated against politically. They are not despised as 
laborers are in societies with feudal traditions. Organization 
saves them from having to “‘knuckle down” in everything that 
comes up between them and their employer. Thanks to free public 
education the children of the workingmen may be found at any 
social level. Hence only those native wage-earners take freely 
to syndicalism who in remote mining camps, or lumber camps, or as 
homeless, womanless, voteless, floating laborers, come into contact 
with the ugliest side of private capitalism. 


THE EXPANDED SELF 


Socialization may be figured as an expansion of the individual 
self which takes in other persons and their interests. Now there 
are various axes along which the self may expand. There is the 
spleric self, which incorporates persons ciuefly according to their 
propinquity. Those who are dearest are the meighbors. One 
cares most for those one sees oftenest and least for those below the 
horizon. Until lately this was the prevailing type; but reading, 
travel, city life, the .ise of the professions, and social stratification 
are uniavorable toit. It is the basis of neighborhood consciousness, 
community co-operation, and local self-government. 

Ther ere is the linear self, which keeps to the family line, 
ranging back among one’s ancestors—particularly the illustrious— 
and forward among one’s anticipated descendants. It prompts a 
man to sacrifice much in order not to dishonor his forefathers or 
handicap his posterity. It nourishes a character which wins 
respect but not love. This concern with the dead and the unborn 
detracts from sympathy with one’s fellows—save blood kin—so 
that family feeling is often a rival and foe of social feeling. _Democ- 
racy distrusts and fears loyalty to family, because it has been 
stressed by its traditional enemies, kings and nobles. The late 
Nicholas Romanoff was not ill-intentioned, but he brought untold 
suffering upon the Russian people because of his feeling for the 
House. When the Tsar was fondling his son the Tsaritsa would 
exclaim, “Surely Nicholas, you will not hand on to our boy less 


authority than your father bequeathed to you! 
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The flat self results from the confinement of social feeling to 
those within one’s stratum. This self excludes those below one 
in the social scale because as beings of coarser clay they inspire 
only contempt. Although those above are admired and envied, 
the we feeling does not extend to them because they are “‘different”’ 
and, moreover, look down on one. This horizontal socialization 
weakens the barriers of dislike and jealousy between neighborhoods, 
parishes, and provinces, but, on the whole, it creates more ill will 
than it removes. Hostile local communities can avoid trouble by 
having little to do with one another, but hostile social classes cannot 
avoid contacts and relations. 

The vein self expands along a vein of folk who are like us or 
have the same major interest. In big democratic cities fellowship 
tends to follow occupational lines, steam fitter consorting with 
steam fitters, newspaper man with newspaper men, the artist in 
Bohemia with other Bohemians. They are competitors actual or 
potential, to be sure, but this fact is overshadowed by their com- 
munity of interest, grievances, and hopes. Those not in love with 
their calling or without a calling may follow a slender vein of inter- 
est, so that they are brotherly only with a special group—baseball 
fans, spiritualists, Y.M.C.A. men, Browning enthusiasts, or Marxian 
socialists. 

Naturally the expanding self will be discriminating and selective 
when it has many from whom to choose. The developed person- 
ality, however, ought to have a number of strong tastes and interests 
which bring it into sympathy with several veins of people. Hence 
the star self which radiates into various planes. The many-sided 
Roosevelt was linked up with Harvard men, boxers, big-game 
hunters, bird observers, history writers, explorers, saga lovers, 
and civic reformers, in each case by one of his interests 

There is room in society for all types of the expanded self, 


but certain types are more desirable from the standpoint of social 
good-will and team work. On the one hand, the functional differ- 
entiation and complexity of modern society are favorable to the 
development of the star self. On the other hand, the great number 
of matters calling for team work by the organized local community 
put a premium on the citizen with a spheric self. The development 
or combination of these two holds the most promise for the future. 
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OBSTACLES TO SOCIALIZATION 


The perception of difference in aspect, ways, beliefs, and senti- 
ments checks the outflow of sympathy. What will repel depends 
on one’s place in the scale of development. With the rude, personal 
appearance and dietary habits count for much. One stigmatizes 
the objects of his antipathy as “niggers,” “‘greasers,”’ “‘round 
heads,”’ “fuzzy-wuzzies,”’ “red necks,” “high brows,” “red-haired 
foreign devils,” “silk stockings,” “hard collars,” or taunts them as 
“rat-eaters’’ or “frog-eaters,” Somewhat higher is the type who 
thinks of the alien as “mick,” “ parley-voo,” “goddam,” “wop,” 
“‘sheeny,” “heathen,” “‘papist,”’ “‘heretic,” or “infidel.” Higher 
yet is the man who is struck by cultural differences only, and who 
recoils from those who are “savage,” “‘barbarous,” “ benighted,”’ 
or ‘“‘depraved.”’ The most alienating differences are those in diet, 
manners, and religious exercises. Socializers, therefore, by educa- 
tion, agitation, organization, change of customs, etc., strive to bring 
about a resemblance along these lines, or else to belittle unlikeness. 

Arbitrary discrimination raises a barrier. Discrimination on 
some relevant basis excites little protest. No one objects that 
weaklings are not put on the football team, ignoramuses admitted 
to college, or bunglers allowed to practice medicine. But those 
are embittered who are shut out from merited good on account of 
color, race, origin, or religion. The detached immigrant into the 
United States is readily assimilated, because America has drawn 
no line against the foreign-born. Any unreasonable discrimination 
against him, as, for example, restricting the proportion of foreign- 
born who may be employed on public work, would check the process. 
It would produce the state of things formerly seen in Eastern 
Europe, where the socialization of dissimilar population elements 
was at a standstill. Hence, restrictions on land ownership directed 
against resident aliens are bad. No one should be adniitted to this 
country whom we are not willing to treat in time as “‘one of the 
fainily.” 

Of course, not all discriminations are written into law. If there 
is a tendency to elect to office or promote to the head of a bank, 
a business, or an organization the inferior native-born just because 
he is of “good old American stock,” the capable foreign-born and 
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his friends will feel themselves to be, after all, “outsiders,” and 
will be confirmed in their hyphenism. 

A resented imputation of inferiority is a stumbling-block to 
socialization. A “chosen people” will not have many friends 
among other peoples. A messianic hope isolates the nation that 
cherishes it. A race or class is not likely to share the we feeling 
with another race or class which entertains no doubts as to its own 


superiority. If, however, the alleged lower race or class accepts 
the inferiority imputed to it and advances no pretensions to 


equality, the two may come into the relations of older and younger 
brothers in a family. Trust on the one hand and compassion and 
a sense of responsibility on the other may result in such reciprocal 
affection as sometimes appeared under feudalism, or between 
masters and slaves in our ante-bellum South. 

One reason why athletic games between white men and the 
races with which they come in contact so contribute to good feeling 
is that they imply equality. ‘The governing race comes down from 
its “high horse’ and takes its chance of being beaten in sport. 
The Malays of inner Borneo do not resent their being governed by 
the English, after these English have met them as equals on the 
football field. Once having scored off the white men they do not 
much mind conceding their superiority in the matter of government. 

Finally traditionalism hinders the socialization of diverse ele- 
ments when otherwise conditions are favorable. It may be that 
Irish Catholics and Orangemen, Transcaucasian Armenians and 
Tartars, Lithuanian coal miners and Polish coal miners, are alike 
oppressed and ought to feel and act together; but if they are 
swayed by the past they will stay apart on account of prejudices, 
hatreds, and memories of ancient wrongs coming down to them from 
their forefathers. On the other hand, of course, traditions of 
friendship and mutual aid may perpetuate good feeling when living 
currents of interest are bearing people in opposite directions. 
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THE COMING INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


VICTOR S. YARROS 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


In a paper entitled “ Representation and Leadership in Democ- 
racy,” in the November (1917) issue of this Journal, the present 
writer incidentally touched upon the momentous question of 
industrial democracy versus industrial autocracy or industrial 
oligarchy. The only point made in that connection was this, that 
certain questions that are often treated as purely political—such, 
for example, as the question of making representative government 
truly and fully representative, or of giving the masses of toilers 
the weight and influence in government to which their numbers 
and importance entitle them—are really at bottom social and eco- 
nomic questions, since a degraded, morally corrupt, and ignorant 
class cannot be expected to value integrity, intelligence, and fidelity 
in elected representatives of the people, or to know how to utilize 
democratic election machinery to their actual and ultimate benefit. 
In other words, the point was that economic and social injustice 
sooner or later reduces political democracy to a hollow mockery 
and empty form, and that in order to eradicate such notorious evils 
as corrupt control of legislation, class legislation, insidious bribery, 
spoils politics, and waste of public assets, we must gradually remove 
certain kinds of economic injustice. 

That paper brought the writer a spirited letter of admonition 
and comment from an alert, keen, and thoughtful employer of 
labor who is not an apologist for the present social economic order, 
but who yet fears that vague talk about industrial democracy 
may cause more harm than good. The letter is doubtless typical 
and symptomatic; many employers who would energetically 
protest against any reflection on their liberalism and progressivism 
undoubtedly share the sentiments so candidly expressed therein. 
So do many influential editors. We have permission to reproduce 
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the letter in its entirety, while the opportunity of considering and 
meeting the points it raises is most welcome. 
The letter is as follows: 


With interest I have read your article on ‘Representation and Leader- 
ship in Democracies” and think that you have stated a number of pertinent 
truths well. 

I am a manufacturer and take exception to your statements regarding 
the democratization of industry, not that this is not desirable, but I believe 
you and your friends, who for years have been talking about these matters, are 
on a very dangerous subject that will complicate matters very seriously in the 


future. 

As I wrote Mr. Lyman Abbott years ago, if you want to democratize labor, 
why do you not start right in your own family, making the cook, treasurer, 
and the butler, secretary, and submit all questions of matters pertaining to the 
household to this council. If you first make a success of this, no doubt the 
industries will follow. 

Success in business is at all times dependent on ‘‘eternal vigilance.’”’ You 
have to buy and sell at the right time and produce your material of the right 
grade and at the right price. It takes practically a genius in these lines to be 
a successful leader and without that a business goes to smash. 

While from the theoretical point, it undoubtedly would be lovely to have 
a set of artisans that are clever, industrious, honest, and capable of giving 
counsel, and submit the whole matter to them—of course under able leader- 
ship from above—yet under present conditions, the results would not be any 
better than those achieved from the low-grade wards, unless you could pick 
out an especially efficient, sober, and industrious class of workmen, much 
above the average. This, of course, is impossible to do as a general rule, as you 
must employ the average run of laborers offered. 

Talking about business over-charging and so on, is, of course, not alto- 
gether nonsense, but the business cannot exist on a margin of 5 per cent profit. 
Now, just before the war, we built a new plant that was intended to work up 
rock imported from Germany. This plant was hardly in good working order 
before the importations were stopped—fifteen or twenty thousand dollars 
thrown into the gutter. Next we had to buy mines down in Georgia and start 
producing material there. We were very fortunate in getting a good deposit, 
but now the ore is pinching and from all indications, we will have to move 
all of our machinery, etc., to Tennessee and there build railroads, etc., to handle 
this proposition. As far as I can see, we will have to make an investment of 
about seventy-five thousand dollars, and we will never know the quantity or 
quality of this ore, until we are through working it. These are just minor 
things that just come up, and come up every day. 

Supposing we had a system of democratized industry with minimum wages, 
minimum hours, and maximum leisure, and we at the same time had to 
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compete, not alone in the home market with other manufacturers, but with the 
foreign market—for of course, we have to have free trade, fraternity, and 
equality the world around—and the Germans with their abundance of natural 
raw material in our line and expert chemists and low wages, are very formidable 
competitors, and what about the Japs coming in and the Chinese with a daily 
wage of ten cents? I think the difficulties before us will be enough as it is 
without getting us into a fix that democratized industry would unquestionably 
lead us to. 

This is a beautiful thought, but if this dream shall be realized, we must 
stop the emigration of all but the highest grade of people and few of them. 
We must improve our home stock, doing away with the large increase that 
under present conditions is produced by our low-grade people. 

Now, all of these advices, I admit are pretty hard to follow, but believe 
me, they must be considered before you can introduce “‘democratized industry.” 
While it may be a very good catch word on the platforms for Progressive leaders, 
Socialists, and anarchists—I do not use these words to designate low-grade 
people, but the theorists and individuals who really hope to improve the condi- 
tions of humanity—ali of these things are goals that we may try to reach in 
some distant future, but they are not within the practical reach of society today. 

Kindly excuse my writing on this subject to you, but the fact is that these 
matters are of very great importance and it is of very great importance, too, 
that our leaders treat them seriously; and it is in the hopes of gaining a new 
convert for the sane treatment of social improvement with special reference 
to democratized industries, that I am writing you. 

Respectfully yours, 
S. H. Kress 


P.S.—It may interest you to know that I, myself, thirty-five years ago 
was a Scandinavian emigrant, landing on these shores without means and 
without any pull whatever, managing to rise, I suppose, to what you might call 
the top of the heap. I am president and principal stockholder of the Krebs 
Pigment & Chemical Co. 

Before attempting to answer this stimulating communication, it 
is perhaps not impertinent to point out that some employers of 
labor, captains of industry, capitalists, or men of big affairs— 
whatever we may call them—have latterly spoken or written in a 
very different tone. Mr. Charles M. Schwab, the head of the 
greatest steel plant in the world, created an international sensation 
by telling a school alumni audience that a new social order is com- 
ing; that “this social order may mean great hardship to those who 
control property, but perhaps in the end it will work for the good 
of us all.”’ “The man who labors with his hands, who does not 
possess property,” continued Mr. Schwab, “‘is the one who is going 
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to dominate the affairs of this world.’’ And he concluded with the 
more reassuring reflection that the transformation of the social 
and economic order “will be so gradual that we will hardly realize 
that it has occurred.” 

Now, Mr. Schwab is neither a sentimentalist nor an academic, 
doctrinaire radical. He does not wish to give away his wealth, he 
frankly says, nor to surrender his economic power. He merely 
perceives that certain changes are inevitable, and, indeed, already 
taking place, and he feels that it is his duty, or the part of sagacity 
and common sense, at any rate, not angrily and passionately to 
oppose, but to meet, instruct, and discuss matters with those who 
are more radical, or less fortunate, or less rational than himself. 

But is Mr. Schwab a good prophet? Is he able to see things 
as they are? Well, the familiar tendencies and developments of 
our day would seem to answer these questions beyond peradventure. 
Mr. Schwab speaks of Socialism, of Russian Bolshevism—which 
is merely intransigeant and international socialism temporarily in 
the saddle—of Syndicalism, of the growing influence of labor 
unions and other radical forces. He has heard of the Non-Partisan 
League. He knows what the Labor party has achieved in England, 
in Australia, in New Zealand, in the United States even, where it is 
not as yet acting independently in national or state politics, but 
only applying pressure to the great historic parties and forcing 
them to make concessions in various directions and just beginning 
to make itself felt in municipal politics. 

Can any sober-minded, studious observer assert that all these 
signs and portents signify little, and that the practical, hard-headed 
man of affairs, the “realist’’ in business or government, may 
calmly ignore them or treat them as of no consequence? Can any 
thoughtful person who is at all conversant with political and 
industrial history, or with the doctrine and facts of evolution, 
assert that the existing social order is immutable and attack-proof ? 

Hardly. Of course, the shallow, the ignorant, the intellectually 
indolent and the narrowly selfish, who think only of the present, 
may be left out of consideration. Profitable argument is possible 
only with the earnest, the open-minded, the intelligent, con- 
servatives, and beneficiaries of the present régime. 
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Among these, no doubt, there are many who think that the 
present order is sound and just in the main, and that only certain 
so-called progressive-conservative reforms are either desirable or 
possible. Does Mr. Krebs belong to this category? Is he of the 
opinion that no radical reforms, such as are implied in or suggested 
by the vague phrase “industrial democracy,” are necessary or 
practicable? Is he one of those who think that better elementary 
and vocational training, industrial insurance, a shorter work-day, 
and like measures will solve the social problem and do away with 
the dangers that beset us? Does he think that benevolence and 
condescension on the part of employers, will satisfy labor ?. Does 
he think that strikes, friction, bitterness, class feeling, and the 
terrific economic waste that attends these phenomena, can be 
abolished by a few palliatives? How does he propose, if he con- 
demns truly but constructively radical reforms, to combat the 
destructive, extreme notions that are making headway everywhere ? 
Would he rely on force, on bayonets, martial law, and the machinery 
of coercion and repression generally? Does he hold that might 
can permanently suppress right ? 

We must assume that he believes nothing of the sort, and that 
the real question with him is, What is right ? 

Our answer is, righteousness and justice in industry and eco- 
nomic relation generally now mean and enjoin, and will gradually 
bring about, “industrial democracy.” Our answer is, there is no 
use in preaching, crying, or thundering industrial peace where 
there is no peace. 

And why is there no peace? Because labor feels that it is still 
largely at the mercy of capital; that it must agitate, threaten, 
strike, and even riot to obtain the most moderate concessions; that 
it does not obtain its just share of the total product and never will 
obtain it under industrial autocracy; that the interests of the 
employers and the employed, instead of being regarded as identical, 
are in fact diametrically opposed; that it is no more reasonable 
to expect economic justice to be handed down from above than it 
was to expect political justice to be so handed down by an upper 
class. The masses are now politically enfranchised and have a 
voice in deciding national and international affairs. They are 
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demanding economic enfranchisement, a voice in the management 
and control of industry and trade. If, they are asking, production 
is impossible without labor, why should capital, the other indispens- 
able human factor, alone control industry ? 

The present system must make way—gradually, as Mr. Schwab 
says, but make way—for a co-operative system, a system under 
which labor is a partner in industry, shares the profits of industry, 
has a voice in determining industrial policies, helps decide all 
questions that bear on wages, hours, working-conditions. Labor 
is often unconscious of its own goal, but co-operative, democratic 
control of industry is undoubtedly that goal. To have peace, the 
whole industrial atmosphere must be changed. On every business 
directorate labor should have representation. The rule of reason 
and equity should replace the rule of brute force in the settlement 
of industrial questions. Industry must be “‘peopleized”’ both 
with respect to returns, dividends and interest, and with respect 
to management. 

Is this too Utopian an ideal? Is Mr. Krebs right in warning 
us of the mischief that lurks in encouraging or spreading such ideas ? 
The ideal is not Utopian. On the contrary, it is intensely practical. 
No other permanent solution of the social problem is discernible. The 
mischief makers are those who frown upon wholzsome discussion, 
and who virtually tell labor that it must always remain economically 
subject, dependent, enslaved. 

But surely industrial democracy is a most difficult system to 
establish and operate. Yes, in truth, terribly difficult. It will 
require decades, perhaps centuries, to effect the complete trans- 
formation. Only the ignorant and the fanatical Bolsheviki imagine 
that a decree or two by a group of socialist dictators will suffice to 
solve the social problem. The extremists are responsible for much 
friction and bad temper, but let us not forget that there are extrem- 
ists among the conservatives as well as among the radicals. 

The sane, the reasonable elements in society should never fail 
to recognize the obstacles and difficulties that stand in the way of 
industrial democracy. Mr. Krebs is entirely right in all that he 
says about the part played by constructive ability, organizing 
capacity, courage, foresight, insight, patience, in modern industry. 
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The function of the true captain of industry is of great and growing 
importance. Such a captain needs freedom of action and is entitled 
to ample reward. Any co-operative system that should fail to 
provide for freedom and adequate reward to the real managers, the 
directing heads, the discoverers of new opportunities, the originators 
of policies adapted to changing conditions would speedily collapse. 
Instead of creating abundance, such a system would create scarcity 
and uncertainty. Workers who have not learned to trust leaders, 
to submit to discipline, to make democracy safe by conferring neces- 
sary power and responsibility on the competent and fit, would make 
a mess of any democratized industry. But how are the workers 
to learn self-restraint and discipline under autocratic industry ? 
They will learn chiefly by doing, by practicing, by trial and error. 
Humanity can be sent to no other school than that of experience. 
The wise men are here to give warning, to set examples, but, after 
all, we get our education by living, suffering, enjoying, profiting by 
experience. 

It is our duty and our privilege to promote industrial democracy 
in all proper, expedient ways. Trade unions should turn their 
thought to the question of co-operative production and co-operative 
distribution. They are demanding justice, but they are not doing 
all that they can to advance and establish industrial justice. They 
think too much of immediate questions and not enough about the 
future of industry and labor. Why should not American trade 
unions, or industrial unions, assume entrepreneur functions? Why 
should they not compete with private contractors? Why should 
they not start, on a modest scale, co-operative factories? One 
such factory, if successful, would be worth a thousand strikes from 
the point of view of ultimate economic justice and order. In 
primitive Russia there are thousands of Artiels, co-operative 
organizations of peasants and laborers. If American labor wants 
democratic industry, it should proceed to give society object les- 
sons in democratic or co-operative industry. We may be sure that 
before long it will do this instead of contenting itself with negative 
methods. In the Old World co-operation has grown steadily and 
has been successful in many ways. 
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Employers of intelligence and right feeling can and should play 
an active part in democratizing industry. Profit-sharing is a step 
in the right direction. The sale of stock on the installment plan 
to employees, with the logical corollary, the election of representa- 
tives of the employees as directors, is another and even more impor- 
tant step. The creation of permanent arbitration boards to settle 
and prevent disputes is another step. 

In short, if we realize that industrial democracy is inevitable and 
right, we shall find a hundred different ways of facilitating its advent 
and making the process peaceful and evolutionary. 

Occasionally some financial or corporate organ publishes with 
every evidence of satisfaction figures that tend to prove the steady 
and even rapid growth of small “owners”’ of our industrial prop- 
erties. We are told that not small groups of magnates, but tens 
of thousands of small investors own the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
or the New York Central, or even a great industrial property. The 
moral usually drawn is that legislators and executive officials should 
beware, in their assaults on “plutocracy,” of injuring industrial 
democracy. ‘There is some sense and force in such admonitions. 
But if industry is actually becoming “ peopleized’’ and democratized 
by means of investment in corporate stocks and bonds, and if this 
tendency is beneficial and deserving of every emcouragement, does 
it not clearly follow that the control and management of industry 
should be democratized also, as far as possible? Are the millions 
of small investors to be used and led, or driven, by a few speculators 
or autocrats? Are the small investors to vote blindly for “ proxies”’ 
and ask no questions so long as they get their dividend checks ? 
And what if the dividends are “passed’’? What can the small, 
scattered, unorganized investors and bondholders do to protect 
their interests, to prevent frenzied finance, gambling, waste, and 
spoliation? Restrictive legislation alone will not give them ade- 
quate protection. Publicity, democratic control, directorates of 
a new type, will be found increasingly necessary to this end. The 
very persons who decry foolish and demagogical legislation that 
hampers enterprise often make such legislation inevitable by 
opposing publicity and democratic control of industry! If small 
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investors cannot protect themselves, the state will have to protect 
them, and state protection may or may not be intelligent. The 
“let alone’ policy has become impossible. If we are to have 
neither autocracy nor anarchy in industry; if we are to escape 
reactionary bourbonism and hate-inspired, wild Bolshevism alike, 
we must find a golden mean, and we can find it in industrial democ- 


racy. 

To repeat, the difficulties and obstacles in the way are innumer- 
able and enormous." But what great change in history was easy ? 
The obstacles will have to be surmounted, the knots unraveled, 
the difficulties removed, one by one. There is no choice but to 
peg away, to labor and try, to summon all our tolerance and 


sympathy to the task. 


* Mr. Krebs’ reference to democratization of the kitchen and servants’ quarters 
is not very happy. Domestic service presents serious problems, but they are different 
from those under discussion. The taint of servitude, of personal or social inferiority, 
is what renders domestic service so deservedly unpopular. The first step toward the 
solution of the “servant problem”’ is to elevate the servant to the rank of an inde- 
‘servant,” even if the law still 


pendent wage-worker. The wage-worker is not a 
calls him that; he is the equal of his employer. He is backed by powerful unions; 
he has learned to insist on collective bargaining; he enters into agreements with 
employers and even compels the latter to submit to arbitration. None of these things 
can be predicated of the domestic servant. It is mere common sense, then, to try 
industrial democracy where the conditions are most, not least, favorable, where the 
parties meet on a plane of equality and already have “done business” with each other 
in a dignified, manly fashion. The kitchen will be the last, not the first, to be democra- 
tized, and that fact is in no sense an argument against the practicability of co-operation 
as a substitute for industrial autocracy. 
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SOCIALIZING SCHOOL PROCEDURE 


H. G. LULL 
Director of Teacher Training, Kansas State Normal School, Emporia 


THE SOCIAL ACTIVITIES OF PUPILS 

The emphasis upon the motivation of instruction has centered 
our attention upon the ways of handling the so-called social activ- 
ities of the school. Where pupils are free to organize and carry 
on their own activities everything is done under the “urge”’ of 
strong motives. Pupils frequently originate and carry out pur- 
poses very difficult to achieve. Usually pupils are more efficient 
in their social activities than in their regular class work. This 
is due not only to the presence of stronger motives impelling them 
to action but also to the method of the procedure in their social 
activities. 

Opportunities for individual participation are abundantly pro- 
vided in their social activities. Each individual participates 
either as a leader, or as an active supporter, or as an opponent of 
a leader. His activities are measured by the effect he can pro- 
duce upon the members of his group. His parley is with his equals 
rather than with the teacher, who is raised to an unequal vantage 
ground by virtue of her age, training, and official position. The 
pupil has the dignity and responsibilities of a citizen rather than 
the submissiveness and awe, or perchance the indifference or the 
rebelliousness of a subject. His achievements are significant to 
him and are to be maintained by careful thinking and increased 
efforts. He takes his failures seriously and retrieves them as soon 
as possible. Standards of thinking and conduct are gradually 
evolved. 

If such a democratic method of procedure works well in organ- 
ized play, dramatics, debating, literary societies, musical clubs, 
class organizations, school papers, etc., why would it not work 
equally well in the regular work of the school? To what extent 
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may the free play ways of working on the part of pupils’ social 
organizations be used eificiently in instruction ? 


THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE REGULAR ACTIVITIES OF 
THE SCHOOL 


1. Class work.—It is a recognized principle of teaching that 
the pupil’s natural and relatively unhampered attack upon the 
lesson is an essential condition of successful learning. By natural 
attack is not meant the absence of definite purpose in the attack 
nor of guiding suggestions by the teacher, but it does imply the 
removal of authoritative directions and prescriptions into the 
background. For example, a teacher of a sixth-grade geography 
class made an assignment as follows: “I want you to read very 
carefully pages 14 to 22 in your book, which deal with the pro- 
ductions of Texas. You will notice that considerable cotton is 
grown in Texas. Why? You will also notice that practically 
no cotton is manufactured into cloth in Texas. Why? Where 
is the cotton, which is grown in Texas, manufactured? Why ?” 
Such an assignment prevents the natural and unhampered attack 
by the pupils. It requires the pupils to look up the answers 
to a few questions proposed by the teacher, and to find reasons 
for their answers if possible. Of course such an assignment would 
be better than telling the pupils that they are to study pages 14 
to 22 and learn all about the productions of Texas. The former 
assignment is definite, but it dictates the tasks in detail, robs 
the pupils of their motives for work, and limits their opportuni- 
ties for thinking, while the latter assignment is not even definite. 

An assignment calculated to secure the natural attack by the 
pupils might run as follows: “We have been studying the pro- 
ductions of New England and we have seen how many things were 
manufactured there which were grown or found in the earth some- 
where else. Let us see what we can discover about the productions 
of Texas. Where shall we find information about the productions 
of Texas?’’ The pupils will suggest several sources, including 
their geography textbook. After a little preliminary reading 
some pupil may say, “I find that cotton is grown in large quanti- 
ties in Texas, but I haven’t found out what is done with it.” 
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Another pupil presently volunteers the information that cotton 
is not manufactured into cloth in Texas. Another suggests that 
it is shipped to the eastern states to be manufactured, while some- 
one verifies this statement by finding a similar statement in the 
geography textbook, encyclopedia, or other sources of information. 
Finally some pupil says, “‘I don’t see why Texas should not manu- 
facture her own cotton.” This question sets the problem of the 
lesson, and all pupils of the class go to work on it to find a complete 
answer. In such an assignment the pupils participate to the full 
extent of their abilities. After an assignment similar to that 
described above, a pupil worked out in the study period the fol- 
lowing answer to the question, ‘‘Why are there no cotton mills 
in Texas ?” 

The reason there are no cotton mills in Texas is because there are very 
few rivers. The rivers they do have do not carry a steady volume of water. 
Sometimes there is not enough water to run the mills, and at other times 
there are floods. 

They could use coal for power, but there are a very few coal mines in 
Texas. The coal would be harder to ship than the cotton. 

Texas is a very good place to raise cattle, and people ought to raise cattle 
instead of putting in cotton mills. 

It takes very many people to work in cotton mills, and being a farming 
state Texas isn’t very densely populated. 

The machinery would have to be sent a long way to be put into the mills, 
because there are very few, if any, iron mines in Texas. 

There are a few cotton mills in the South, but the East still ranks ahead. 

The ready-to-wear garments are made in the North and the East rather 
than in the South. For this reason, it is easier to have mills in the East 
than in the South. There are more people in the East than in the South to 
buy the garments. 

I think it’s best to have our cotton mills in the eastern states and have 
Texas do what she can best do; that is, raise cattle. 


Careful observation of the pupil’s natural attack upon his 
school work puts the teacher in a position to detect difficulties as 
soon as they are encountered, and also in the position of mediator 
to help him work successfully. For example, one pupil while 
working on the problem in a supervised study period told his 
teacher that he didn’t see why Texas shouldn’t manufacture cot- 
ton into cloth, because it would cost more to ship the raw cotton 
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away than it would to manufacture the product. The teacher 
answered, “‘How would the power to run the mills be produced ?” 
Thereupon the pupil looked for rivers and coal as sources of power, 
but both of these sources were found to be wanting or imprac- 
ticable. 

Ordinarily a great deal of the recitation time is taken up in 
asking questions calculated to test pupils on what they have studied 
more or less without purpose. A formal assignment of the next 
lesson is made by the teacher, either at the beginning or the end 
of the recitation. Sometimes the pupils are drilled upon some por- 
tion of the lesson in hand, but the whole procedure is characterized 
by the direct and single leadership of the teacher attempting to hold 
each pupil responsible for having learned the facts of the subject- 
matter previously assigned and studied. Were the teacher to be sud- 
denly called away from the recitation at any time, the work would 
cease. Under such conditions a class does not work as an organized 
group, but rather as a number of individuals each one of whom is per- 
sonally and solely responsible to the teacher. On the other hand, 
when the pupils are engaged largely in directing their own activities, 
the absence of any pupil from the class, although he may be the 
leader for the time does not stop the work of the group. During 
several days’ absence of their teacher an instance of self-directed 
group activity in English composition was shown by an eighth- 
grade class by planning, writing, editing, and publishing an issue of 
the junior high school paper. This number was as good in subject- 
matter and arrangement, and a little better in punctuation, capital- 
ization, spelling, etc., than any previous issue. This result would 
have been impossible if the members of the class had not been 
accustomed to work together in a group. Again, the ordinary 
class recitation and study procedure tend to increase the activities 
of the teacher out of all proportion to those of the pupils. The 
following reported recitation illustrates a frequent procedure. 
This recitation is also a fine illustration of the absence of a single 
purpose on the part of the pupils. 

The following topics were written on the board. A record of 
the class procedure for the entire period is too long to publish 
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in this article. The method of the recitation, however, is clearly 
shown in the development of the second topic, which follows. 


Discovering of America by the Norsemen 

Capture of Constantinople by the Turks 

First voyage of Columbus 

John Cabot discoveries in America 

End of Magellan’s voyage around the world 

Founding of St. Augustine 

Defeat of the Spanish Armada 

Settlement of Jamestown 

Quebec settled by the French 

New Netherlands settled by the Dutch 

Slavery introduced in Virginia 

Settlement of Plymouth 

Settlement of Boston 

Teacher: Let us take the second question now, “‘Capture of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks.”’ Floyd, you tell us about that. 

Floyd: All I know about it is that the Turks .... [Pauses]. 

Teacher: Let me help you a little bit. Where did these people learn 
about these spices ? 

Pupil: They learned from the traders over there. They came over 
from Constantinople. Came over in caravans, but the Turks captured Con- 
stantinople, and so all these Portuguese, Spanish, English, and French tried 
to find some other way of getting around there. 

Teacher: Good. There is a point he didn’t tell me. How did these 
people, the English, French, Portuguese, and so on, learn to want these spices ? 

Pupil: They could keep meat with spices. 

Teacher: Yes, they could preserve meats, and what else? To make 
flavor. But how did they learn about these spices ? 

Pupil: Some traders came from over here in the Indies and over there. 
Then these people went down there. 

Teacher: You have forgotten something that was so interesting. [Pupils 
try to think]. I want to know when these people first came into contact 
with these spices. 

Pupil: Didn’t they have a war down there ? 

Another pupil: The Crusades. [Triumphantly.] 

First pupil: I know, but I thought they had a war down there. 

Teacher: Where did the Crusaders go ? 

Pupil: Down right in there around Constantinople. 

Teacher: Down in here? [Pointing to Constantinople.] 

Pupil: Lower than that. 

Teacher: But tell me what they wanted down there. 

Pupil: Holy Land, where Christ had been. 
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Teacher: That’s it. They wanted to capture Jerusalem. How many 
crusades were there ? 

Pupils: Three. 

Teacher: Do you remember any great men who went? [Children try 
to think and refer to several people but cannot remember the names.] 

Teacher: Richard, the Lion Hearted. You say there was a priest? 
[Gives name.] And it was when they were down here in the Holy Land that 
they first learned to use these spices. Now who was it that was holding the 
Holy Land ? 

Pupils: Turks. 

Teacher: Just think, all of you, how long had they had this land ? 

Pupils (Counting): Five hundred and thirty-five years—four hundred 
and sixty-five years. 

Teacher: Well, which is it? Four or three? I guess I must do it my- 
self. [Figures on board.| Four hundred and sixty-five years then the Turks 
held Constantinople. Now the question is, Who is going to have the Holy 
Land after this war? 

Pupil: No, they are going to make a separate land out of it, with their 
own government. 

Teacher: Ali right, they are going to call it “International Territory.” 
Why call it that ? 

Pupils: All of them own it, because all Christians believe in it. 

Teacher: Another reason? It is the outlet for what country ? 

Pupils: Russia. 

Teacher: Is Russia a great coming country? You know we have some 
people in this country who say that the greatest country in the world to be 
is Russia, and have you read any other suggestions about America in Russia 
at the close of this war ? 

Pupil: Yes, because it is good land over there to raise wheat. 

Teacher: What is the great need in Russia today ? 

Pupil: Something to bring them up. Men, government. 

Another pupil: Good government. Then men who know how to work. 

Third pupil: Men to back it up. Men to make good instruments. 

Teacher: Yes, it will be a good place for us to ship farm implements. 
Did you know that we make the best farm implements of any country in the 
world? Therefore we will have a wonderful opening in Russia. All right. 
Let’s go on with the first voyage of Columbus, Carl. 


2. The work of the school as a whole.—In the upper grades of 
a certain elementary school thrift clubs or groups were organized 
to study the needs of purchasing Thrift Stamps, the value of Thrift 
Stamps as an investment, ways of earning and saving money with 
which to purchase Thrift Stamps, etc. The mathematics of arith- 
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metic was used to compute interest on the investments in Thrift 
Stamps and Liberty Bonds, to determine the incomes from various 
kinds of work which the pupils undertook, to keep their indi- 
vidual daybooks of earnings and expenditures, and finally to make 
up their classified accounts, to the end that pupils might make better 
plans for earning and saving. Oral composition was used as a 
means of exchanging the individual experiences of pupils regarding 
the various phases of the thrift project. Written composition was 
used in writing articles for the school paper on the subject of thrift. 
Elementary science was an important instrument in stimulating 
and directing the development of home gardens, the incomes 
from which were used to buy stamps. Home-garden study was 
also used in connection with food-conservation projects and pro- 
ducing, and saving food. 

The general project of producing articles for the Red Cross 
was organized into a number of minor projects. In the first place 
the school organized its campaign for memberships; the member- 
ship fees were collected by a committee appointed by the pupils, 
and an application was written by this committee to the proper 
official to make the school a regular auxiliary of the Junior Red 
Cross. When the application was granted, this committee re- 
ceived materials for a Red Cross banner, the certificate of member- 
ship for the school, and the membership buttons. Another 
committee was appointed by the school to arrange for the appropri- 
ate ceremony when the school was to be made an auxiliary of the 
Junior Red Cross and give publicity to the occasion. Another 
committee was appointed to keep the school informed regarding 
the suggestions and directions sent by the Red Cross officials for 
making articles. This committee was made up of boys taking 
manual training and girls taking home economics and both boys 
and girls taking drawing. The members of this committee took 
their plans for work into the drawing classes. The girls also devel- 
oped their plans in the home-economics classes and the boys in 
the manual-training classes where the actual work of producing 
the Red Cross articles was performed. Before the auxiliary could 
be formally installed, designs for the banner had been made in 
the drawing classes. The committee decided which was the best 
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design, and the banner was made in the home-economics classes. 
The boys made the wooden rod and staff for carrying the banner 
in the manual-training classes. The boys also made the large 
wooden needles needed by the girls for their knitting work. 

Still another committee was appointed to purchase materials 
to be used in making articles, to keep the entire financial account 
of the auxiliary, and to make regular reports of expenditures and 
articles produced, to the school and to the adult educational 
committee of the Junior Red Cross. This committee also carried 
its work into the arithmetic and English classes. The bulletins 
of the Junior Red Cross and the Red Cross magazines were studied 
in the English classes to keep up interest and to furnish information 
regarding the services which the pupils were undertaking to render. 
Thus it happened that a number of the subjects of the school 
were requisitioned for service in the Junior Red Cross by the 
school as a whole. 

3. School discipline and planning.—In the upper grades of the 
school previously referred to the principal and teachers decided 
to give the pupils the opportunity to regulate their own conduct 
as far as they should prove their ability to do so. Accordingly 
a so-called ‘“school-planning period” was placed on the school’s 
program of activities. This was a period in which the pupils 
of each grade or of all the upper grades together should discuss 
and act upon matters of general welfare to the school. The 
pupils were told that this period could be devoted to anything 
which they thought ought to be done. 

As was expected, the pupils had little to say or do at first. 
During the first two or three weeks of the school-planning period 
the pupils plied their teachers with questions and discussed with 
each other the meaning of this sudden innovation. Gradually 
they began to find something to do. While the VIII-A class in 
hygiene was discussing matters of personal cleanliness, one boy 
ventured to remark that many of the things about which they 
talked in class and agreed ought to be done were not really done 
by many members of the class, including himself, and by members 
of other classes. From this remark it was suggested by another 
pupil that something ought to be done in the school-planning period 
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to remedy matters of this sort. After a considerable discussion 
this grade appointed a clean-up committee. This committee met 
and formulated a few rules regarding the ordinary violations of 
personal cleanliness and appearance, and these rules were accepted 
by the class. By an autocratic assumption of power the class 
made its rules applicable to all the pupils of the school. Accord- 
ingly the code of rules was signed by the committee and posted 
on the school bulletin board, together with a suggestive note that 
all violators of these rules would be waited upon by the committee. 
Desirable ‘results were immediately forthcoming. The personal 
appearance of many boys and girls showed marked improvement 
the day following the posting of the rules. Occasionally the 
committee found it expedient to speak to a boy about the con- 
dition of his hair, hands, ears, or shoes but no test cases developed. 

The existence of a clean-up committee organization suggested 
to another grade the appointment of a housekeeping committee, 
and to another the organization of a grounds committee, and to 
still another that of a committee on general conduct. The com- 
mittee on general conduct was soon confronted with a test case. 
A certain boy had told an untruth, which the pupils called a 
“whopper,” in an attempt to secure some personal advantage. 
He was admonished by the committee regarding what such con- 
duct would lead to, but with apparently no effect. The question 
as to what could be done in a case of this kind or in any case where 
the pupil refused to take the advice of a committee arose. This 
question was discussed in the school-planning period of several 
grades and finally of all grades meeting together. It was decided 
that there should be officers who could, after due deliberation, 
impose sentence. The body to be clothed with this authority was 
constituted by each room electing four of its number, two boys 
and two girls, who were to sit, hold trial, and sentence. This 
committee was called the “School Senate.’’ The first case on the 
“docket”? was that of the boy who had told the “whopper.” 
The committee on general school conduct entered its complaint 
and the Senate held a solemn and dignified trial. The accused, 
having no defense to make, was sentenced. His offense had oc- 
curred on the playground, and therefore he was deprived of his 
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play at recess time for one week. Much to the surprise of the 
other pupils, however, the prisoner broke sentence. Again the 
Senate convened and meted out a second punishment more severe 
than the first, and again the culprit refused to obey. Before 
taking further action the Senate called in a teacher to inquire 
whether it really had authority to enforce their rules. When 
advised that it did, it informed the persistent lawbreaker that if 
he refused to serve his sentence any longer he would be required 
to sever his connection with the school. This conquered the 
boy, but not his mother, who felt that her son was being misused 
and decided to transfer him to another school. The boy, however, 
had not fought and lost his battle for nothing, and he came to the 
teachers begging them to ask his mother not to transfer him. 
Finally through the combined influence of the teachers and the 
boy’s father the mother was persuaded to aliow him to remain. 
As a result of this experience the boy’s conduct was markedly 
improved. There were other cases, but none that required the 
influence of the teachers. 

The membership of the School Senate and the various com- 
mittees changed every month, giving a large number of pupils 
a chance to hold office. At one time, when the pupils were elect- 
ing a new committee, much to the surprise of their teachers they 
elected one of the worst violators of the previous committee’s 
work, and when the new committee was organized for business 
he was made its chairman. The pupils thought that responsi- 
bility would sober him down, and they were right, for he turned 
out to be one of the best officers and law-abiding citizens of the 
school. 

More and more each pupil came to regard himself as respon- 
sible not only for his own conduct but also for that of others; 
and yet they did not take advantage of each other. There was 
little quibbling over small things. ‘“‘Snitchers,”’ “tattle-talers,” 
and “peachers’’ were frowned upen. However, to help enforce 
the standards of the school community was the duty of every 
citizen in private as well as in public life, and any information 
given to the proper authorities leading to the apprehension and 
the reformation of the violators of these standards was considered 
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a social duty and not in any sense “‘snitching” or “‘peaching.” 
A certain girl gave information to the right authorities concerning 
the conduct of three other girls. The information was correct, 
and the conduct of the three girls needed attention, which it duly 
received. However, the informant spread this information broad- 
cast throughout the school. When the time arrived for the session 
of the Senate, there were four hearings instead of three. The 
girl who had talked too much was properly reprimanded. 

A very small part of the school-planning period time was taken 
up with the regulation of misconduct. A great deal of the work 
was concerned with such matters as school garden, lawn, play- 
ground plans, athletics, dramatics, class projects in manual train- 
ing and home economics needed for the school, or any affair which 
required the collective action of a grade or of a school as a whole 
to accomplish. 

All meetings of pupils were conducted in an orderly and digni- 
fied manner. A chairman presided, and only one pupil could 
speak at a time. The importance of the purposes of these meetings 
and the formality of the procedure afforded excellent condi- 
tions for oral composition. While the teachers had many mis- 
givings as to the outcome of the school-planning activities, all 
agree that up to date results have surpassed their expectations. 
The forms of organization used in this school might not work 
in another school, but what is far more important than particular 
forms of procedure is the method of their development based upon 
the group consciousness of the real need of each step. Gradu- 
ally, as the pupils evolve, through their experience, standards 
of conduct, there comes a time when they state and define these 
standards which serve as precepts for future action. 
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INFLUENCES OF THE INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL 
REVOLUTION UPON THE AGRICULTURAL 
INDUSTRY OF AMERICA 


ROY HINMAN HOLMES 
University of Michigan 


The last century and a half has been a time of constant transi- 
tion in industry from the small unit to the large, from the domestic 
system of production to the factory system, from an organization 
of society in which family industrial unity is maintained to one in 
which other ties than those of kinship are of primary significance. 
The agricultural industry is the only one of any importance that 
has withstood, in a large measure, the transforming forces of the 
industrial and social revolution of the nineteenth century. In this 
single industry the small unit is still typical, the domestic system 
which was general until the coming of the machine in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century still prevails. 

It is quite commonly held that so-called small farming con- 
tinues because of the greater efficiency of the small-farm unit. 
Professor T. N. Carver, to mention one of many who might be 
quoted to the same effect, says that agriculture will probably con- 
tinue to be an industry of small units. ‘‘Large farms are diminish- 
ing in number, an indication that they are less productive than 
those of medium size.’”* 

Turning aside for the moment from the question of relative 
efficiency, I state it as my conviction that there are reasons other 
than those of efficiency which are sufficient to account for the con- 
tinuance of the small-farm unit. The foundation of the American 
farming population was laid in the period of the educational and 
economic unity of the family, and in its subsequent development 
it has proceeded very largely out of touch with the rapidly changing 
social conditions of the cities. In the occupation of agriculture, as 
now conducted, may be found family unity more completely main- 

* Principles of Rural Economics, p. 19. 
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tained than elsewhere in our industrial life. The maintenance of 
unspecialized unity of family life in a single occupation is due, it 
would seem, rather to the existence of this occupation in compara- 
tive isolation from the general social changes of the times than to 
causes due to the nature of the occupation itself. Evidence in sup- 
port of this contention is contained in the fact that, generally speak- 
ing, the further removed a rural community may be from its urban 
center the more completely does the family group maintain the 
functions which have been handed down through many generations 
of rural life. As one traverses an extensive farming district, the 
farther one goes from town the shorter are the terms in the public 
schools, and the more fully is the individual child dependent upon 
the family of which he is a member for his education, his prepara- 
tion for life. This teaching, as is necessarily true with family 
instruction in every case, is almost entirely vocational in character, 
a preparation of the individual through instruction and training for 
carrying on the family occupation. This is no more true of farming 
today than it was but a short time ago of every other occupation. 

Because of the fact that the farm in its isolation continues to 
support the old-time family unity it is not surprising that it should 
quite generally be held that the occupation of agriculture is depend- 
ent for its existence upon this primitive type of family life. 

As a matter of fact the typical American farmer who lives upon 
the land that he owns, his 40 or 80 or 160 acres, and who tills the 
farm with little help save that of his growing sons, is the product 
of conditions which are generally recognized as “ behind the times.” 
The men upon the farms today have not, in the mass, turned to 
agriculture because of a deliberate choosing of that occupation in 
preference to other occupations. They are farmers because they 
are the sons of farmers, reared under a narrow range of suggestions. 
As mere children they worked by the side of the father in the field. 
As boys in their teens many of them attended school only in the 
winter months when there was little to be done upon the farm. 
Their life was almost entirely a neighborhood life of farmers. The 
suggestions as to life-work were almost exclusively of an agricul- 
tural nature. As manhood found them with little formal educa- 
tion, and little experience save that gained upon the farm, they 
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were prepared for nothing but the farm. The way was made easy 
for them to begin operations for themselves on farms of their own. 
The way was made easy by the facts of cheap land, parental encour- 
agement and assistance, and the love of a neighbor’s daughter who 
and whose parents as well were willing to make their contribution 
toward the establishment of the new farm home. As the families 
of America’s farming class during the nineteenth century were com- 
paratively large, the homestead quite generally was divided into 
two or more farms, not because of any considerations of relative 
efficiency of small and large agricultural units, rather because the 
children prepared for farm life were to be provided for. 

Surely reasons other than those of occupational efficiency are 
sufficient to account for the continuance of the small-farm unit, and 
for the decreasing size of the unit during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. Not only is this true but the occupational effi- 
ciency of the typical American farm organization is exceedingly low 
when compared with the standards of efficiency maintained in other 
occupations. A few years ago Ex-Governor Hoard of the dairy 
state of Wisconsin said that one of every three cows in that state 
was being kept at an actual loss, and that a second one of the three 
barely paid for its keep. This relative inefficiency of present-day 
farming methods is readily explained by the fact that occupational 
efficiency was not an element in the consideration of the foundation 
of the American farming class. America’s great areas of fertile 
land were quickly transferred from the government into the hands 
of those who were in no sense the product of an adequate selective 
process, such as is clearly necessary for the right foundation of any 
industrial class. The abundant land of the national domain was 
made available for settlement upon extremely easy terms. The 
energetic young men of the East, though inclined naturally to many 
and various occupations and callings, moved in a throng to the 
lands of the West. 

Obviously the typical settler from the East had not after a 
rational balancing of the advantages of various occupations, chosen 
that of agriculture; he had rather chosen the home which came as 
a gift. The fact that the occupation of farming was in most cases 
tied up with the getting of a home had slight influence with the 
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settlers. Undoubtedly the movement would have been as rapid 
had the performance of nearly any other sort of labor been linked 
with the occupancy of the lands. The “home” was the essential 
thing. All through the period of western settlement those who 
were entering upon the new lands were referred to as “home- 
seekers.” 

In eulogy of the homestead law which offers to every applicant 
who is the head of.a family or above the age of twenty-one, one 
hundred and sixty acres of public land free of charge, the Public 
Land Commission said, “It protects the government, if fills the 
states with homes, it builds up communities, and lessens the chances 
of social and civil disorder by giving ownership of the soil in small 
tracts to the occupants thereof.” It was felt to be a blessing in 
that it offered to those who had failed in the competitive struggle 
of life an opportunity to begin again in an occupation that was 
virtually free from the requirements imposed by competitive indus- 
try. One Mr. Copp, a land lawyer in Washington at the time of 
the enactment of the Homestead Law, said, as quoted by Sato, “All 
in the Atlantic States who are discouraged with the slow, tedious 
methods of reaching independence, will find rich rewards—on the 
public lands—while the unfortunate in business, and they who are 
burdened with debt can in the, West and South, start anew in the 
race of life, for the homestead law expressly declares that ‘no lands 
acquired under the provision of the chapter (Homestead) shall in 
any event become liable to the satisfaction of any debt contracted 
prior to the issuing of the patent therefor.’’”' 

Because of the fact that those who had failed in other occupa- 
tions or who lacked the confidence to attempt success in them were 
sure of a living upon the land, it very naturally came to be a com- 
mon saying that anyone could be a farmer. As ‘“‘anyone could be 
a farmer” the inefficient as judged by the standards of all other 
occupations naturally were among those who drifted to the soil. 
Carver says, ‘One finds in out-of-the-way places in our country a 
degree of ignorance, inefficiency, and moral degeneracy which it 
would probably be impossible to find in any country of Western 
Europe. They are outside the influence of competition.”* Men 

* The Land Question in the United States, p. 179. 

? Principles of Rural Economics, p. 27. 
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who had never demonstrated by any standard of industrial society 
their competence to assume the management of an undertaking, 
have gloried in the thought that they were their ‘‘own bosses.” 
They had become “bosses” through the benevolence of a wealthy 
nation, rather than through any attainment of their own. 

While the movement westward was for the getting of homes, 
the homes obtained were valued less for themselves than for what 
they represented. The home became symbolic of a start in life, 
and was in the most of cases thought of in terms of its selling price. 
Toqueville writing in the fifth decade of the nineteenth century 
observed as follows: ‘Almost all farmers of the United States com- 
bine some trade with agriculture; most of them make agriculture 
itself a trade. It seldom happens that an American farmer settles 
for good upon the land which he occupies; especially in the districts 
of the Far West he brings land into tillage in order to sell it again, 
and not to farm it; he builds a farm-house on the speculation, that, 
as the state of the country will soon be changed by the increase of 
population, a good price may be obtained for it.’ 

The present farming population of America has been formed 
under abnormal and necessarily temporary conditions, the chief of 
which being the availability of a large though limited amount of 
free land. In so far as we may speak of this great part of our 
people as a class, it is an unnatural class formed upon an artificial 
basis, therefore liable to more or less rapid disintegration when the 
peculiar formative influences cease. In the Middle West conditions 
are already becoming normal through a marked rise in the price 
of farm land. With land selling at prices that are now current 
through these states, and which in view of the limitation of supply 
will undoubtedly be maintained, the speculative attractiveness of 
agriculture is necessarily becoming less. It is becoming a matter 
of grave public concern what the owner of one-hundred-dollar-an- 
acre land does with his land. The landless people of this generation 
who, had they been living a generation ago, would have joined the 
throng of those moving out to occupy the nation’s farms, and in 
fact all classes of society, are crying out against the occupational 
inefficiency of those whom we style our farmer class, thus making 


* Democracy in America, Vol. 2, chap. xix. 
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life less pleasant for those upon the farms. In the days when there 
were farms for all, no one concerned himself greatly over the matter 
of how other men were conducting their farms. Today with the 
agricultural land occ pied, those who are fortunate enough to pos- 
sess farms of their own are looked upon by society in general as a 
privileged class, the members of which are in duty bound to show 
by efficiency in management and operation their right to the privi- 
lege of land ownership. Men of the cities are asking, ‘‘ How shall 
we uplift the farmer class?”’ As a matter of fact, it is not the 
so-called farmer class that is to blame for existing deplorable con- 
ditions. The American farmers are the most splendid type of men 
to be found in the country districts of any nation. They are the 
brothers and cousins of other American men who are living in our 
cities and who in many cases are not one whit more keen and 
energetic than they. These city cousins and brothers are con- 
ducting and operating those industries in which for efficiency 
America leads the world. So I say it is not because of a lack of 
natural ability that the American farming population presents such 
a deplorable figure as contrasted with America’s other industries. 
It is rather because of defective organization of the entire American 
system of farm management and control. The first call of the 
government was for those who would open the land. This call was 
nobly responded to, and the work of the pioneer is now over. If 
America really desires efficiency in agricultural matters she must 
issue another call. 

The farmer and the farmer’s son read in their daily paper the 
criticisms of those who are bitterly assailing the farmer for inefti- 
ciency. They read such paragraphs as this which appeared a short 
time ago in one of the New York dailies: “‘ He clings to his almanac, 
his patent cure-alls, his cowhide boots, his shiftless ways, his 
ignorance. The means of education and material improvements 
are always close at hand. Modern applied science has provided 
for him all the means required to make an acre of land produce 
three or four times its average yield in the past, at less than half the 
labor, but he has not learned and he seems to lack the faculty of 
learning.” The farmer boy as he reads such statements finds on 
the same page suggestions of success in other occupations to which 
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he may readily turn. And farmer boys and girls by the thousand 
are today turning to other occupations. 

This is an age of specialization. In those industries in which 
America has achieved supremacy, her laborers have been highly 
specialized. The farmer’s city relatives are specialists. The 
farmer cannot specialize as to the processes of his labor and remain 
a typical farmer. At this point I quote from a former paper of 
mine 

To manage and do the major part of the labor, satisfactorily, on a farm of 
80 acres, demands on the part of the farmer several lines of proficiency which 
are seldom found combined in any one individual. He must have the strength 
and physical endurance of the unskilled laborer, combined with the ingenuity 
and mechanical! ability of the skilled workman. He must be somewhat of a 
student, an authority on matters connected with the science of agriculture. 
As a student, he must have also something of the spirit of the investigator 
and experimenter, for his own farm presents problems for which he can find 
no solution in the books. He must be a business man competent to manage 
a large and complicated undertaking, or much of his labor will be wasted.* 


Men do not frequently combine these four qualifications—either 
the men upon the land or the men in town—and that is one reason, 
and perhaps the fundamental reason, why the system is so unsatis- 


factory. It takes for granted a combination in human nature 
which does not exist. Therefore the system must suffer complete 
change in order to come into harmony with human nature as it is. 

In the regions most completely under the influence of city- 
centered instruments of modern culture the farm family as an edu- 
cational and industrial unit is breaking down. The children of 
farmers when afforded the opportunity of modern educatioa, formal 
and informal, are not slow to avail themselves of its opportunities. 
After having received education and training to a great extent out- 
side of the home, it naturally follows that the occupation chosen 
will in many cases be other than the home or family occupation. 
Especially is this true in the case of an occupation the general social 
rating of which is as uncertain as is that of the occupation of agri- 
culture. Because df the fact that the most successful operation of 
the typical small farm is dependent upon a considerable amount 
of labor by the growing children of the proprietor, who are spending 
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more and more time in the school and less and less time upon the 
land, and upon the continuance of the management of the farm by 
one of the sons of the aging father, who in increasing numbers are 
choosing other lines of activity, the typical small farm is being 
forced to give way to a larger unit which is not dependent for its 
operation upon family economic solidarity. 

This present time of rural transition from the old to the new is 
characterized by many conditions which in the mass are disturbing 
to society in general, such as the growing scarcity of farm labor, 
and the increase of a farm-tenant class with standards of living 
decidedly lower than that of the owners who are leaving the land. 
It is to be expected that in such a time of violent readjustment, 
social theorists should arise to the task of formulating mechanical 
devices for the external application of relief to rural ills. As the 
chief unsettling force seems to be a movement of the young people 
from the country to town, it is the inevitable impulse of the mass 
of social workers to attempt to check the cityward movement. In 
the words of one of the writers of today, “If we cannot get the city 
people back to the soil we must make country life attractive enough 
to get those now there to stay.”” The main emphasis in the past 
few years has been laid upon the desirability of attempting to do 
away with rural discontent by the carrying to country dwellers of 
the things presumably because of the lack of which they are dis- 
contented. The plan is most logical. It runs thus: The farmer is 
discontented because of his isolation, involving a lack of urban con- 
veniences. We shall carry to him urban conveniences. Discon- 
tent will vanish. Rural migration will largely cease. 

That the farmer is entitled to all the modern conveniences which 
he can secure there can be no question, but that the enjoyment of 
these advantages will hold young people upon the land is being 
continually and with increasing force shown to be untrue. More 
sound psychologically is the position of those who would hold the 
young people upon the farms not by increasing the range of the 
suggestions coming to them in their formative period but rather 
by decreasing the variety of such suggestions and making them of 
an intensive character. Such is the basis for the motive for dis- 
tinctively agricultural instruction in the rural schools. An extreme 
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though perfectly logical position is held by those who advocate the 
erection outside of town of rural school buildings for centralized 
agricultural districts to make it possible to educate the children of 
farmers out of contact with children of city dwellers. In these 
centralized schools attended only by the children of farmers the 
instruction would be of a nature calculated to inspire the individual 
child with a desire to remain upon the land. The way would be 
made easy for him to prepare for the occupation of agriculture, and 
very naturally, if he were carefully enough guarded from sugges- 
tions that would have a tendency to fill him with ideals of success 
to be obtained in other caliings, he would choose the one that had 
been constantly held before him, thus following in the footsteps of 
his father, upon a higher plane technically but a farmer still. The 
movement to town would be checked. A natural limitation of sug- 
gestions would have given place to one purely artificial. Society 
as a law-making organization would by the enactment of a few new 
statutes have checked for a time the disturbing march of the forces 
of transition. 

As opposed to this mechanical method of procedure which 
advances by drawing circles about different sections of society and 
dealing with whatever may be found within each circle as if it really 
had a separate existence there is also the genetic method of approach 
which leads one to avoid with hearty distrust anything savoring of 
circle drawing. One holding the genetic view of society will think 
of those now upon the nation’s farms as being a body of people not 
fundamentally unlike those who inhabit the towns. Superficial 
differences there truly are. The environing forces of nature have 
drawn lines enforcing for a time a more or less complete separation 
of interests. These differing interests have made their impress upon 
the lives of the people. The destruction, however, of these natural 
barriers by improved facilities for communication are erasing such 
differences as exist in the ideals and lives of those who formerly 
lived apart. Such appellations as “rube’’ and “hayseed”’ suggest 
a social inferiority which is a reality to the extent that individual 
freedom for development has been limited by subjection of the 
individual to the force of family traditions. Farmers, in the mass, 
are rightly considered a backward people because of the constant 
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echoing of the past in the ears of the individual by the old type of 
family whose function it was to dominate the individual in every 
phase of his life’s activity. In the close association in the town 
of individuals of many families and of many occupations, the family 
as an institution has gradually given over a portion of its function 
to other developmental agencies. The division of responsibility for 
the making of the individual though attended by diverse dangers 
has resulted upon the whole in progress. As the farmer families 
are caught up into more complete social unity with individuals of 
other occupations this progress will aiso be theirs. 

There are two distinct avenues of advancement as far as the 
farm and the farmer are concerned. In the first place the farmer 
as a man must be afforded full opportunity to come into the best 
in life. In the second place the occupation itself is to be improved 
by being brought into harmony with those other occupations that 
are upon the highest plane of efficiency. It is entirely unjust to 
assume that as the children of the soil enter the inheritance of the 
nation and the race in things social, with problems of individual 
adjustment to solve, they must proceed to the solution burdened 
by the responsibility for occupational progress. Though it may be 
true, as is often stated, that agricultural conditions in America are 
upon a lower plane than are those of any other leading nation, it 
does not at all follow that farmers of today, either individually or 
in the mass, should be held accountable for such an unsatisfactory 
condition. It is the height of injustice to encircle the farmers of 
today with a line of artificial isolation and call out to them to pro- 
ceed with the development of their destiny. The farmer does not 
have to solve farm problems. Instead he may leave them as 
farmers are doing by the hundreds of thousands every year. 
Society as a whole is responsible for conditions as they are. Society 
through its constant reorganization will include in some way the 
business of the new agricultural production. We need not fear that 
fields will long go untilled in a land of such agricultural possibilities. 
Society desiring the products of the land will pay the price for their 
production. An adequate price in terms of real life-values will be 
paid. We need not concern ourselves with the business of desig- 
nating the men and women who are to take up the actual work of 
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the new agriculture. The forces of competition will decide this 
thing for agriculture as they are now deciding it for the other 
activities of our industrial life. There can be no permanent wall 
of separation between the country with its occupations and the city 
with its affairs, for we are one people and we are learning with 
increasing thoroughness how we may best live together in the give 
and take of life. 

Abnormal economic and social conditions persisting during the 
nineteenth century have formed and maintained America’s so-called 
farming class. As the economic conditions become normal through 
the rise in price of farm land, also the social conditions through the 
destruction by modern means of communication of the farm neigh- 
borhood group based upon physical propinquity rather than mental 
congeniality the farming class breaks down under the selective forces 
of normal competitive conditions. These normal competitive con- 
ditions will force into existence an agricultural system far different 
from the one that is now breaking down. As efficiency in modern 
industry is due in large measure to specialization of the workers, the 
individual farm units in the new agricultural industry must be large 
enough to afford opportunity for a much higher degree of specializa- 
tion than is afforded by the typical small-farm organization of today. 
At the present time the results of the forces of transition may be 
noted in an accelerated movement of the children of farmers to the 
occupations of the cities; also in the gradually increasing size of the 
farms in the Middle West." 

Any action of society inspired by the desire “to keep the boy 
on the farm” is, it would seem, ill advised. Society advances 
toward the ideal democracy of which we dream through a broaden- 
ing of the range of suggestions which flood the individual. It is the 
duty of society to afford encouragement to every child to choose 
an occupation other than that of the father. Any assumption that 
the child is to follow the parental occupation is unjust. Any arti- 
ficial limitation of the range of suggestions from which the child 

* Contrary to the popular impression, farms during the past two decades have 
been growing larger rather than smaller. From 1900 to 1910 the average size of 
farms in five states of the Middle West increased as follows: In Illinois from 124 


acres to 129 acres, in Iowa from 151 to 156, in Kansas from 240 to 244, in Michigan 
from 86 to 91.5, and in Missouri from 119 to 124. 
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must choose the material out of which he is to form his life is 
undemocratic. All attempts to rebuild the rural civilization about 
a specialized rural clergy, or a specialized rural teaching force, by 
which is meant a clergy and?a teaching force for farmers and the 
children of farmers are just"as undemocratic as attempts would be 
to organize churches and schools for grocers and the children of 
grocers, through the instrumentality of which it would be hoped 
to limit the range of suggestions of the people of this occupation 
to the grocery business. Those"who wish to be of true service to 
the rural population, upon acquiring a vision inclusive enough to 
see all humanity as one, will think of the men and women, and 
the boys and girls, upon’the nation’s farms primarily as men and 
women, and boys and girls, rather than as farmers and prospective 
farmers. 


THE ORIGIN OF DEMOCRACY 


J. L. GILLIN 
University of Wisconsin 


I. WHAT IS MEANT BY DEMOCRACY ? 


Democracy is a term that is rather loosely used by many people 
and covers a variety of meanings. Used in a political sense, it 
denotes democracy in the government in the sense that every 
member of the state has the right to control directly the details of 
the government. This form of democracy is represented in the old 
New England town meeting. Even then, of course, it was not abso- 
lutely democratic, because woman had no voice in the government. 

Again the term is sometimes used to denote democracy in the 
state. By this term is meant universal manhood or adult suffrage. 
Here the control of the government may be democratic or repre- 
sentative. We have this form of government in only a few of the 
states in the United States at the present time. Before the Civil 
War the black man had no part in the government of the state, 
and until very recently woman had no part in political affairs. 

Again democracy indicates the equality of opportunity as 
between individuals and different classes, not only political, but 
educational, social, and economic, opportunity. Nowhere as yet 
has this form of democracy been completely realized. This phase 
of the matter is sometimes called social democracy in a broad way. 
One aspect of it is known as industrial democracy, as phrased by 
the Webbs. Other aspects of social democracy are the democratiz- 
ing of the church, of the schools, and of social intercourse. 

From these suggestions it may readily be perceived that what 
most people mean when they speak of democracy is political democ- 
racy, and usually they mean political democracy only as applied 
to the government or the state. A real democracy will possess 
the characteristic of participation by the people in all of these 
relationships. A real democracy is therefore yet to be realized, 
although great steps have been taken toward the realization of 
democracy in all phases of our social life in the last half-century. 
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Il. THE ORIGINS OF DEMOCRACY IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETY 

It is very interesting to observe that democracy has its roots in 
the far-distant past. It is not the birth of the last hundred years 
of the world’s history. A long series of world-wars, incident to the 
building of states, obscured the democracy of primitive societies. 
Only recently, since the study of primitive peoples has been more 
diligently pursued, have we come to a recognition of the democratic 
form of early human societies. 

If we remember that primitive societies are sraall groups of 
people bound together by blood ties rather than by political ideals, 
or residence in a common territory, we shall have little difficulty in 
reconstructing the life of that early period and seeing at the foun- 
tainhead democracy at work and evolving among the early types 
of societies. All of them were tribal groups. Either in fact or in 
fiction the members of these groups were related to each other. 
The largest social groups in these times were composed of a few 
hundred, or at most a few thousand, individuals. 

Let us now turn to a few representatives of primitive people 
organized on the basis of blood relationship and get a glimpse of 
democracy in its beginnings. Let us cite first the description of 
Tacitus of the primitive German tribes. Describing their method 
of doing the tribe’s business, Tacitus says: 

On affairs of smaller moment, the chiefs consult; on those of greater 
importance, the whole community; yet with this circumstance, that what is 
referred to the decision of the people is first maturely discussed by the chiefs. 
. . . » Then the king, or chief, and such others as are conspicuous for age, 
birth, military renown, or eloquence, are heard, and gain attention rather from 
their ability to persuade than their authority to command. If a proposal 
displease, the assembly reject it by an inarticulate murmur; if it prove agree- 
able, they clash their javelins; for the most honorable expression of assent 
among them is the sound of arms.' 

Here we see the affairs of the tribe conducted by the assembly 
of the people. He adds: 

In the election of kings they have regard to birth; in that of generals, to 
valor. Their kings have not an absolute or unlimited power; and their generals 
command less through the force of authority than of example.’ 

* Tacitus, Germany and Agricola (Oxford trans.), pp. 16-17. 

? Ibid., p. 11. 
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This ancient democracy is even more clearly outlined by 
Morgan. Describing the Iroquois gens, he says: 

The principle of democracy, which was born of the gentes, manifested 
itself in the retention by the gentiles of the right to elect their sachem and 
chiefs, in the safeguards thrown around the office to prevent usurpation, and 
in the check upon the election held by the remaining gentes.* 


Describing the council of the gens, Morgan says: 

The council was the great feature of ancient society, Asiatic, European, 
and American, from the institution of the gens in savagery to civilization. 
It was the instrument of government as well as the supreme authority over the 
gens, the tribe, and the confederacy The simplest and lowest form of 
the council was that of the gens. It was a democratic assembly because every 
adult male and female member had a voice upon all questions brought before it. 
It elected and deposed its sachem and chiefs, it elected Keepers of the Faith, 
it condoned or avenged the murder of a gentilis, and it adopted persons into 
the gens. It was the germ of the higher council of the tribe, and of that still 
higher of the confederacy, each of which was composed exclusively of chiefs 
as representatives of the gentes.? 

The same system of democratic control is to be seen in the 
tribes of ancient Greece. Morgan says: 

The instrument of government was a council of chiefs, with the co-opera- 


tion of an agora or assembly of the people, and of a basileus or military com- 
mander. The people were free, and their institutions democratical.3 


Even after the great change of political organization under 
Cleisthenes, democracy was characteristic of the Athenian political 
system, and Morgan writes: 

When the Athenians established the new political system, founded upon 
territory and upon property, the government was a pure democracy. It was 
no new theory, or special invention of the Athenian mind, but an old and 
familiar system, with an antiquity as great as that of the gentes themselves. 
Democratic ideas had existed in the knowledge and practice of their forefathers 
from time immemorial, and now found expression in a more elaborate, and, in 
many respects, in an improved government. The false element, that of 
aristocracy, which had penetrated the system and created much of the strife 
in the transitional period, connected itself with the office of basileus, and 
remained after this office was abolished; but the new system accomplished its 
overthrow. More successfully than the remaining Grecian tribes, the Atheni- 
ans were able to carry forward their ideas of government to their logical results. 


* Morgan, Ancient Society, p. 73. 
2 Ibid., pp. 84-85. 3 Ibid., p. 216. 
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It is one reason why they became, for their numbers, the most distinguished, 
the most intellectual and the most accomplished race of men the entire human 
family has yet produced. In purely intellectual achievements they are still 
the astonishment of mankind. It was because the ideas which had been 
germinating through the previous ethnical period, and which had become 
interwoven with every fibre of their brains, had found a happy fruition in a 
democratically constituted state. Under its life-giving impulses their highest 
mental development occurred. 


How the political democracy of the tribal state was maintained 
in the new political arrangements based upon territory rather than 


upon blood kinship is indicated by Morgan’s description of how 
Cleisthenes brought the change about. He says: 

Out of the naucrary, a conception of a township as the unit of a political 
system was finally elaborated; but it required a man of the highest genius, as 
well as great personal influence, to seize the idea in its fullness, and give it an 
organic embodiment. That man finally appeared in Cleisthenes (509 B.c.), 
who must be regarded as the first of Athenian legislators—the founder of the 
second great plan of human government, that under which modern civilized 
nations are organized. 

Cleisthenes went to the bottom of the question and placed the Athenian 
political system upon the foundation on which it remained to the close of the 
independent existence of the commonwealth. He divided Attica into a 
hundred demes, or townships, each circumscribed by metes and bounds, and 
distinguished by a name. Every citizen was required to register himself, and 
to cause an enrollment of his property in the deme in which he resided. This 
enrollment was the evidence as well as the foundation of his civil privileges. 
The deme displaced the naucrary. Its inhabitants were an organized body 
politic with powers of local self-government, like the modern American town- 
ship. This is the vital and the remarkable feature of the system. It reveals 
at once its democratic character. The government was placed in the hands of 
the people in the first of the series of territorial organizations.’ 

Everyone familiar with Old Testament history will recall that 
the ancient Hebrew social control was based upon an assembly of 
people and a council of elders. One scarcely needs to be reminded 
that Saul was not only anointed by the priest Samuel, but was 
elected also by the people. ‘“‘Then all the elders of Israel gathered 
themselves together, and came to Samuel unto Ramah, and said 
unto him, Behold, thou art old, and thy sons walk not in thy ways: 
now make us a king to judge us like all the nations.”” After Saul 


* Morgan, op. cit., p. 270. 21 Sam. 8: 4-5. 
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had proved his valor in the attack upon the Ammonites who were 
besieging Jabesh-gilead, the people chose him as king. 

And the people said unto Samuel, Who is he that said, Shall Saul reign 
over us? bring the men, that we may put them to death Then said 
Samuel to the people, Come, and let us go to Gilgal, and renew the kingdom 
there. And all the people went to Gilgal; and there they made Saul king before 
Jehovah in Gilgal. 

David himself did not take office as the successor of Saul until 
the approbation of the tribesmen had been secured. When David 
was first crowned at Hebron, the men of Judah had to sanction it. 
“And the men of Judah came, and there [at Hebron] they anointed 
David king.’” Later all the tribes sent delegates to ask David to 
become their king. 

Then came all the tribes of Israel to David unto Hebron, and spake, 
saying, Behold, we are thy bone and thy flesh. In times past, when Saul was 
king over us, it was thou that leddest out and broughtest in Israel: and Jehovah 
said to thee, Thou shalt be shepherd of my people Israel, and thou shalt be 
prince over Israel. So all the elders of Israel came to the king to Hebron: 
and king David made a covenant with them in Hebron before Jehovah: and 
they anointed David king over Israel.3 


While Solomon obtained the throne by a coup d’état, his suc- 


cessor Rehoboam was refused the allegiance of the northern tribes. 


And Rehoboam went to Shechem: for all Israel were come to Shechem to 
make him king 
unto them, the people answered = king, saying, What portion have we in 
David? neither have we inherituiace in the son of Jesse: to your tents, O 
Israel: now see to thine own house, David. So Isragl departed unto their 


tents.4 
They called to the kingship of their nation Jeroboam, the son of 
Nebat. ‘And it came to pass, when all Israel heard that Jeroboam 
was returned, that they sent and called him unto the congregation 
and made him king over all Israel.’’s 

In every primitive society that modern study reveals to us we 
see the same democratic institutions. It is only as groups become 
larger and wars come to abound that democracy becomes limited 

*T Sam. 11:12, 14, 15. 

2™]I Sam. 2:4. 4I Kings 12:1, 16. 

311 Sam. 5:1-3. SI Kings 12: 20. 
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and is finally crushed out by that undemocratic doctrine of the 
“divine right of kings.” 

Very early in the development of tribal society, limitations 
began to be put upon democracy. The first of these limitations 
was that of the prestige of age. We have already seen in Greek 
society and in Hebrew society a council of elders. The same 
council existed among the Indian tribes. At the beginning it was 
not undemocratic. It was merely democracy under the leadership 
of age, which was supposed to give wisdom. In astationary society, 
however, like that of the Hebrew or Chinese, age tends to encroach 
upon democracy. 

Another limitation upon democracy arose out of war. Among 
the German tribes described by Tacitus military chiefs were 
elected by the people on the basis of their valor. With the further 
development of war, however, and the growth of military power the 
military chieftain tends to become the hereditary king, governing 
by ‘divine right.”” When that happens, the ancient democracy 
ceases to be even a memory. 

Still another limitation upon ancient democracy was the 
prestige of the medicine man and his successors, priests, sorcerers, 
and prophets. These men, dealing in the occult, came to exercise 
a power that in many cases entirely overtopped the votes of the 
people. In some cases, however, a compromise was effected by 
which the interests of the people and the interests of the medicine 
man were harmonized. 

Still later in the development of ancient society, wealth in 
cattle, or lands, or slaves gave pre-eminence to one individual and 
put a limitation upon the democracy of tribal society. 

Democracy was finally crushed out in the development of 
society only when war and superstition and wealth combined to 
give a prestige to one person that made him absolutely the domi- 
nant figure in society. This occurred in the Western world under 
that peculiar concourse of circumstances which we call the Middle 
Ages. Unsettled conditions gave the opportunity for constant 
warfare. The invasion of the barbarians brought on the period 
of dense ignorance which we know as the Dark Ages. A growing 
church going out to convert the barbarians and adapting her 
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message and her requirements to their mental and moral capacities 
supplied the supernatural element. The building of states out of 
the numerous principalities and dukedoms, under the leadership 
of a successful warrior, concentrated power and wealth in certain 
hands and brought the church under the dominion of the military 
class. The church took control of the ignorant layman through 
his fear of the more learned and supposedly more powerful cleric. 
The military state finally captured the cleric. The concentration 
of power in an autocracy was complete. Democracy had all but 
perished. The voice of the people had ceased to be the voice 
of God. 


Ill. THE ORIGIN OF DEMOCRACY IN CIVILIZATION 


How then did democracy, born in tribal society and throttled 
in the nation-making stage of human development, ever rise again ? 
Paradoxical as it may seem, its roots are to be found in the struggle 
between classes with opposing interests. Whether it be in France 
or in Britain, the barons became the first champions of liberty and 
the harbingers of modern democracy. That, however, is only the 
beginning. Step by step from Runnymede to the present the 
conflicts of interests of different classes have worked for the develop- 
ment of the enfranchisement of the people. Now one class has 
extended the franchise to a class from whom they hope to get help 
in their conflict with their political enemy. In England it was on 
one side a party working for the franchise for the agricultural 
workers because it was to their advantage to do so, and on the 
other hand the other party checkmated this move by extending the 
franchise to the inhabitants of towns. In America the Republicans 
obtained the upper hand by givirg the franchise to the negroes; 
and the Democrats, by extending it to foreigners. Within the 
next few years we shall see one party or the other give women the 
franchise for the same noble reason. 

What I have just said refers of course to political democracy. 
The same thing is partly true also of industrial democracy. Out 
of the conflict of parties the downtrodden and the oppressed do 
get some help. Another condition of the rise of the spirit that lies 
back of democracy is an abundance of free land. Without a doubt 
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the democracy of America of a hundred years ago was partly the 
result of the independence and untrammeled conditions surround- 
ing the settlers in a new country. With the disappearance of free 
land and the growth of social and economic classes, doubtless that 
root of modern democracy will cease to function. 

Similarity of blood also makes for democracy. The first sign 
of the disappearance of early American democracy followed the 
coming of vast numbers of aiien peoples to our shores. Class 
distinctions grew up. The “ Dago,”’ the “Sheeny,” the “‘ Bohunk,”’ 
the ‘ Polack,” and the “Hun” were terms of opprobrium by which 
the American showed his consciousness of unlikeness to these 
strange peoples. While the politicians extended the benefits of 
political democracy to these new arrivals through the naturalization 
laws, society inevitably became less democratic. The American 
with Anglo-Saxon ideals felt his superiority. The foreigner no less 
keenly felt the assumed superiority of the native. Prejudices were 
engendered; feelings that often led to conflict were generated, and 
the simplicity of our early American democratic life disappeared. 

It was early seen that one of the great agencies of democracy is 
universal education. Give people equal training and the prestige 
of the learned is gone. Consequently the public school system of 
this country has done much to generate a spirit of democracy in 
our hybrid population. It has overcome the lack of homogeneity 
of blood to a considerable extent, and could new floods of immi- 
grants be shut out, in the course of a short time our public schools 
and playgrounds and business associations would mold to a common 
type the great variety of races and people within our borders. 

Democracy can rise in society only when there is a similarity 
of ideals—political, economic, and social. The educational system 
just mentioned does much to generate such ideals. Newspapers 
and the public forum have also contributed much. Their con- 
tributions, however, have been most important when they have set 
up ideals that could be assimilated by all. 

While democracy is realized sometimes in the clash of castes 
and classes, especially if they be somewhat equally balanced in 
power, a condition that more readily promotes the rise of democracy 
in all its phases is the absence of classes and castes. All the 
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agencies already mentioned tend in the direction of leveling the 
differences between groups. Thus the conflict of economic classes 
—especially in a rapidly changing economic order, or in the changing 
conditions incident to immigration and settlement in a new country 
—the spread of universal education, and the likeness of blood and 
race all tend to wipe out the natural and acquired differences 
between classes whose interests are hostile. We have already seen 
in primitive society that either real or assumed relationship in the 
tribal groups made for democracy. These, however, were simple 
societies and small in number of individuals. In our highly complex 
civilized society conditions are quite different. In the division of 
labor industrially, the interests of working classes clash with those 
of employing classes. The interests of officeholders collide with 
the interests of taxpayers. The interests of one sect sometimes are 
in opposition to those of the other. The interests of the young 
sometimes suffer because they do not coincide with those of the 
aged. The learned sometimes assume to themselves a superiority 
which was made possible only by the education they received. 
And on the other hand, the unlearned sometimes assume a supe- 
riority of rugged honesty and a disdain for culture which set them 
at variance with the learned and the cultured. 

What, then, are the conditions under which democracy can 
exist in the face of these clashes of interests, of purpose, and of 
cultural reactions ? 

These oppositions can be reconciled only in that conception of 
social solidarity which we find expressed in the slogan that William 
Stead gave to the world as a definition of the Kingdom of God: 
“The union of all who love in the service of all who suffer.” In 
other words, so long as men do not see the social obligations which 
their wealth imposes upon them, the clash of interests will be 
perpetual. So long as men are unable to believe that—to use the 
terms of a man who had great force in human society long ago-— 
“‘God hath made of one blood every nation of men to dwell on all 
the face of the earth,” and until men see that cultural differences 
are accidents that impose obligations as well as rights upon those of 
differing cultures, democracy will have a precarious history. Only 
as the conception of the responsibility that wealth, education, and 
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ability impose upon one becomes a real possession of each one of us 
can this clash of interests be reconciled in the interests of real 
democracy. Then the struggle for the enfranchisement of dis- 
franchised classes will soon be settled. The denial of the rights of 
childhood will cease. The bitterness that marks the dealings of 
employers and laborers on each side will disappear. The preju- 
dices—and the superstitions that give them force—between dif- 
ferent sects and parties will lose some of their power. Democracy 
will then become a thing born, not out of the struggle of opposing 
interests and clashing prejudices, but out of the body of common 
opinion and mutual feelings that will enable us to conceive of a 
common task, common privileges, and common responsibilities. 
You will ask me, “Is not this a dream that can never be real- 
ized?” I reply that it seems to me that the forces are at work in 
the world that will ultimately make real this conception. From 
the standpoint of homogeneity of race, certainly not only America 
but the world is gradually becoming a great melting-pot in a sense 
in which it has never been before. Admixture of races there has 
always been, but until recently it was chiefly under the influence 
of war and as an incident of conquest. That, we know all too 
painfully, is still the practice in the present war. The racial 
prejudices which have separated men are gradually yielding as they 
come to know each other better. Travel and means of com- 
munication are reducing the provincialism of mankind. Education 
is breaking down the middle wall of partition between rich and 
poor, learned and ignorant, cultured and boorish. Even the 
present war has created a sense of kinship between the various 
classes in our country such as we have never seen before. Under 
the impulse of the common ideal petty differences are swept aside. 
If we could shut out the great horde of immigrants from 
oppressed nations in Europe this process of building a unified 
American nation would be very much hastened. If we could make 
our school system such that all boys and girls should have that 
degree of training necessary to make them effective workers and 
that degree of culture that would enable them to hold up their 
heads with others, much of the cultural differences would be done 
away with. Finally, if war can be abolished—war, that matrix 
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of hate and prejudice between enemies—the differences between 
nations can be lessened and a better understanding and greater 
co-operation will result. 

Perhaps you say to me, “‘ This would produce a dead level of life 
which itself would be deadly to progress, and why should we have 
democracy if it does not mean progress?”’ I reply that if we can 
once get the fortunate members of society to realize that their 
fortune, of whatever character it be, is the measure of their respon- 
sibility for service to their less fortunate fellow-beings, we shall be 
able then to use the differences that exist between men in natural 
ability, and even in education, for the welfare of all. This proposal 
of democracy does not contemplate the destruction of the 
superiority in equipment or of the natural-born leader. It means, 
on the contrary, that real superiority and the leader come into their 
own in the way of service. 

These forces and perhaps others that I have not mentioned are 
struggling to bring to birth a better democracy than any we have 
ever had—better even than that which characterized the society 
of primitive man. Theirs was largely the result of chance forces 
which they neither understood nor were able to control. The 
democracy that we enjoy in part, and that we seek to realize more 
and more, is a democracy that is built, not only upon the clash of 
natural forces, but upon the dreams of men who are able to direct 
forces for the realization of those dreams; upon ideals consciously 
and forcefully directed by human minds. Such was the dream 
that our Colonial forefathers realized, political in part, when they 
founded our great nation. Step by step this dream has been 
extended to ever wider reaches of our common American life. Let 
us hope that out of the present dreadful war there may come a 
greater consciousness of the value of democracy and a greater 
impetus toward the realization of democracy in all the wide range 
of our American social life. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


On February 22, the forty-third commemoration day address was 
delivered by Dr. George Edgar Vincent, president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
Dr. Norman Ware, who recently returned from active service at the 
front, has received an appointment in the department of sociology. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. G. A. Lundquist has been appointed assistant professor of rural 
sociology. He will devote part time to teaching and part time to com- 
munity research and community organization. 

Miss Almena Dawley, now with the Interdepartmental Bureau for 
Social Hygiene in Washington, and formerly on the staff of Bedford Hills 
Reformatory with Katharine B. Davis, has been appointed as teaching 
Fellow in sociology. She will give, in co-operation with the Psycho- 
Educational Clinic, a course on mental case work, and also a course on 
methods of social investigation. In response to a strong demand from 
different quarters of the state plans are being made to organize within 
the department of sociology a Bureau of Community Surveys. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


One Fellow and two Scholars will be making a rural church survey of 
three Missouri counties next year under the direction of Professor Carl C. 
Taylor. This survey is made possible by the granting of the fellowship 
and the two scholarships by the College of Agriculture for research and 
investigation in the field of rural sociology. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
Professor Hutton Webster has just published a Medieval and Modern 
History, continuing his series of historical textbooks along historical 
lines. 
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UNIVERSITY OF NEw MEeExIco 


In accordance with the policy of making the courses in sociology as 
practical as possible the following lectures were given before the class in 
“Cities” during the winter quarter: “City Planning” and “The Work 
of a Chamber of Commerce,” by Mr. Aldo Leopold, secretary of Chamber 
of Commerce; “The Work of a City Manager” and ‘“ Municipal 
Finance,” by Mr. A. R. Hebenstreet, city manager; “The Commission 
Form of Government,” by Mr. C. F. Wade, chairman of City Com- 
missioners; “City Charters,”’ by Mr. W. P. Metcalf, author of the 
Albuquerque Charter; “City Charities,” by Rabbi Bergmann, secretary 
of Bureau of Charities. Together with the class in “Introduction to 
Sociology”’ trips were made to the Bureau of Charities, county jail, 
district court and the state penitentiary, school for the deaf, and state 
legislature at Sante Fe. The one hundred and thirty mile trip over the 
mountains to Sante Fe was made by auto, thus adding picturesque 
scenery to a sociological trip. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Professor Ralph E. Heilman, who has been teaching economics and 
sociology, has recently been appointed dean of the School of Commerce. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Professor W. M. Burke, of the department of sociology, is at present 
overseas as an instructor in the “University of Khaki’ in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. His place in Oberlin is being filled by 
Professor H. C. Beyle. 


SmitH COLLEGE 


Dr. F. Stuart Chapin, professor of economics and sociology on the 
Mary Huggins Gamble Foundation, is director of the new training school 
for social work established at Smith College. The school is a graduate 
professional school offering work that falls into three divisions: a summer 
session of eight weeks of theoretical instruction, combined with clinical 
observation at Northampton, Massachusetts; a training period of nine 
months’ practical instruction, carried on in co-operation with hospitals 
and settlements; and a concluding summer session of eight weeks of 
advanced study at Northampton. 

In an endeavor to prepare workers for social reconstruction, the school 
will give a somewhat new emphasis to its teaching. The approach to 
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social problems will be psychological. A scientific as well as a technical 
basis of training for social work will be provided by instruction in psy- 
chology, psychiatry, medicine, biology, and sociology. The discussion 
method of teaching will be stressed in an effort to train for fearless and 
resourceful thinking about social problems. According to their inter- 
ests, the students will be grouped in college dormitories during the 
summer session. The summer session begins July 7 and extends to 
August 30. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Professor J. L. Gillin, who for a year and a half has been on leave of 
absence in charge of the Civilian Relief of the Central Division of the 
American Red Cross, will resume his work in the University in September. 
Dr. Selig Perlman has been appointed instructor in sociology. 
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REVIEWS 


Patriotism and Religion. By SHAILER MATHEWS. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1918. Pp. 161. $1.25. 

This compact little volume does not disappoint those who are familiar 
with Dr. Mathews’ crisp, sententious style and his swift stabs at the 
objects of his criticism. Written under the stress of war, there is an 
undercurrent of moral passion which must have made the original 
lectures, at the University of North Carolina, very effective. 

After showing the intimate relation of the sentiments of patriotism 
and religion, he develops their mutual influence and interactions, his- 
torically rather than philosophically. “ Religion,” he says, “has always 

‘been a super-patriotism. Theology has been a super-politics.”” In his 
discussion of the moral values of patriotism he contrasts vividly the 
German and Entente types, closing with a fine challenge of the German 
slander that the Americans are a dollar-mad people. 

In his chapter on “ Religion and War”’ he coolly dissects the various 
types of pacifism, and after a skilful use of the story of the Good 
Samaritan who arrived early in the midst of the Schrecklichkeit he con- 
cludes: ‘‘ Pacifism under such circumstances is anti-social, a misguided 
idealism, if not transcendentalized selfishness.’”’ He boldly says: “For 
an American to refuse to share in the present war . . . . is not Chris- 
tian.” There is a keen handling of the question of what is involved in 
the Christian love for enemies, in considering “the service of religion to 
patriotism,” and a strong argument for a League of Nations. 

G. WALTER FISKE 

OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
Economic Problems of Peace after War. Second Series. The 

W. Stanley Jevons Lectures at University College, London, in 

1918. By W. R. Scott. Cambridge: University Press, 1918. 

Pp. xii+136. $2.00. 

This is a suggestive and discriminating series of lectures. The first 
two, “‘Mare Liberum—Aer Clausus ?”’ and “A League of Nations and 
Commercial Policy,” are of particular interest just now in connection 
with the vigorous debate on the subject of a League of Nations. The 
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other four lectures, “ The Financial Burden of Today and Tomorrow,” 
“Conscription or Proscription of Capital,’ “The Period of Financial 
Transition,” and “‘Ten Years After,” deal with problems of finance. 
The studies are scholarly and convincing. Historical parallels and ante- 
cedents are cited frequently. Little new material is presented, in the 
way of either theory or fact. 

The author looks for no decisive immediate results from a League of 
Nations. ‘It would be on its trial for many years,” and, meantime, 
“each Power must continue to provide for its own defence.”’ The 
final conclusion is that “the most that can be said for the scheme at 
present is that it is a favourable uncertainty, against which is to be 
set an unfavourable certainty.” 

In the matter of war finance the position is taken that neither the 
characteristically English system of taxation nor the characteristically 
German system of financing the war wholly by bonding is satisfactory, 
but a combination: taxing nearly to the limit of endurance, and borrow- 
ing for the balance, revenues from taxes to be sufficient to develop a 
sinking fund for the retirement of the bonds. 

ROBERT Fry CLARK 

Paciric UNIVERSITY 


Matrilineal Kinship, and the Question of Its Priority (Memoirs of 
the American Anthropological Association, Vol. IV, No. I, 
January-March, 1917). By E. Siwney HARTLAND. 

Mr. Hartland, who ranks among the contemporary founders of social 
anthropology, returns in this monograph to a subject already treated by 
Bachofen, McLennan, Sir John Lubbock, and Lewis H. Morgan. All 
these investigators made matrilineal kinship universally prior to patri- 
lineal kinship in the development of social organization. Mr. Hartland 
agrees with them and argues that the evidence recently adduced for 
the priority of patrilineal descent among certain tribes of Australia and 
North America does not invalidate their conclusions. Where patrilineal 
reckoning now exists, Mr. Hartland either finds clear traces of a previous 
system of matrilineal reckoning or proves to his own satisfaction that the 
patrilineal folk for various reasons are not in a truly primitive condition. 
He considers that the burden of proof rests on those “who deny that 
female descent has in any particular case preceded the reckoning of 
kinship exclusively through males” (p. 87). 

American anthropologists profess to be much shocked by this attempt 
of one of their British brethren to revive a theory supposed to have 
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received its death Llow. The curious may be interested in the discussion 
between Mr. Hartland and Professor A. L. Kroeber (American Anthro- 
pologist, October-December, 1917 and April-June, 1918). 
Hutton V zBSTER 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA ‘ 


American Charities. By Amos G. WARNER, Ph.D. Revised by 
Mary Roserts Ph.D.; with a biographical preface 
by Georce Ettiott Howarp, Ph.D. New York: Thomas 
W. Crowell Co. Pp. xxii+511. 


The appearance of a new edition of Warner’s American Charities 
is sure to be greeted by a chorus of approval. Since the first edition 
appeared twenty-five years ago, this book has remained the standard 
summary statement of problems and methods in this field. In no field 
of human knowledge, however, does detailed information so speedily 
become obsolete as in the field of the practical treatment of the dependent 
and defective classes. New discoveries in collateral branches of science, 
in psychology, biology, etc., make necessary repeated examinations 
even of so-called fundamentals; so that one feels that two revisions since 
1894 are none too many. It was, however, a merit of this book from the 
first edition that it embodied such a sure grasp of the great principles 
underlying the case of these abnormal groups that much of it is as valu- 
able today as a quarter-century ago. 

Professor Coolidge has wisely utilized the book as a going concern. 
She has made modifications only where changes have occurred in social 
technique and in our information on certain important fields, notably 
those of heredity and of the nature of feeble-mindedness, blindness, and 
insanity. Furthermore, the attitude of a large part of the social workers 
of the United States has changed. While striving vigorously for im- 
provement in technique, they have all become painfully aware of the 
fundamental maladjustment in our social system and are backing with 
energy the social, rather than the individual, attack on these age-old 
evils. This attitude the book reflects. It is not so philosophical in its 
outlook as Professor Parmelee’s Poverty and Social Progress, but it is 
very much more useful, especially for students. 

The particular modifications to be noted are those introduced in 
connection with the discussion of the causes of poverty and pauperism. 
While no exhaustive résumé is offered here of the work of the eugenists 
and the scientific students of genetics, the important facts are well 
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summarized. Twoentirely new chapters are introduced, one on “ Hered- 
ity and Degeneration,” and another entitled “The Attack on Povert:;.” 
Both appear in Part I, “Historical and Theoretical.” 

The book contains, as before, chapters on the destitute sick, tie 
insane, the feeble-minded. The reviewer has sometimes felt that 
include these groups here was to focus attention on a secondary factor of 
their situation. They are dependent and hence the objects of “char.iy ’ 
only as a result of the primary fact of their mental and physical handi- 
caps. Theconstant contact which the “charity worker” establishes with 
these classes is, however, a sufficient practical reason for their inclusion 
as objects of discussion. There is appended, as before, an excellent 
bibliography, wh'h is arranged topically. An index adds to the usability 
of the volume. 

C. E. GEHLKE 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


History, Psychology, and Culture: A Set of Categories for an Introduction to 
Social Science.—There are three standpoints from which a set of social data can be 
envisaged: (1) the standpoint of level: objective and psychological data; (2) time: 
successive and contemporaneous data; (3) linkage: the deterministic and the acci- 
dental. These six concepts grouped into pairs from the standpoints of level, time 
and linkage result in eight categories which represent angles of vision for culture 
and the historic process. The categories are: (1) Objective-historical—the description 
or reconstruction of a successive series of past events; (2) Objective-contemporaneous 
—a series of objective co-existential facts and events (any non-psychological record 
of pure enumeration, classification, representation, belongs to this category); (3) 
Psychological-historical—the attempt to reconstruct the history of art, literature, 
religion, philosophy, science, and social movements deal largely with facts belonging 
to this category; (4) Psychological-contemporaneous—the concept of the so-called 
“cultural setting’”’ belongs to this category; (5) Deterministic-historical—the domain 
of socio-psychological principles embraces a vast array of facts of the deterministic- 
historical category; (6) Delterministic-contemporaneous—the phenomena of group 
action, the positive correlation between common functions exercised by a group or 
social unit, the feeling of solidarity, etc., fall into this category; (7) Accidental-histor- 
ical—the relations of the individual to the cultural content and te the historical 
series of events; (8) Accidental-contemporaneous—this category somewhat overlaps 
the preceding one and no sharp line can be drawn between them.—A. A. Golden- 
weiser, The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, October, 
1918. 

El Darwinismo y las Naciones.—Scientific societies need to pay attention, espe- 
cially in their international relationships, to a correct interpretation of the Darwinian 
doctrine. The truth or falsehood of certain principles of the evolution of the lite of 
society is undoubtedly demonstrated with much clearness in the present world-crisis. 
With the overthrow of Weismann’s conception of the transmission of acquired char- 
acteristics we have made decided progress in our ideas of evolution and the 
hereditary problems of society. The preservation and perpetuation of the species 
is accomplished by natural, sexual, and social selection. 

According to German philosophy every nation should attempt to increase its 
domain in order to obtain its highest place in the world. Its argument, however 
logical, that the nations, like individuals, are subject to natural selection in their 
struggle for existence, does not necessarily need to be true. The mutual dependence 
of national groups and of individuals within groups, by co-operation and division of 
labor, is a factor that dominates natural selection. There arises from this a type of 
character that is necessary in the establishment of international relationships. The 
military demonstration of Germany with respect to dominance and absorption of 
other nations, and the justification of Prussian “Kultur,” as something above law, 
is contrary to the whole current of social evolution. Little perception and compre- 
hension of a moral relation existing between nations is found in such an obsession. 
The lesson lies in the conformity to natural laws with a moral and sympathetic com- 
prehension of all humanity.—Maynard M. Métcalf, Inter-América, 


The Great War and the Instinct of the Herd.—Some of the outstanding features 
of the behavior of nations in the war are to be explained by reference to the instinct 
of gregariousness. The fact that a nation is a herd is none the less real because it 
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is only dimly revealed in normal times. The recent war, then, was a conflict of 
herds, and it was to be expected that the usual and primary characteristics of the 
herd would be manifested. ‘‘First, then, the herd unites in the presence of danger.” 
Conspicuous examples of promptly uniting against danger are found in the North at 
the firing on Fort Sumter and in Russia at the invasion by the French in 1812. Thus 
the herd instinct is sufficient to explain the unity in the counties recently ‘at war. 
“A second characteristic is its susceptibility to suggestion.” This explains German 
atrocities when we reflect that war infinitely heightens susceptibility to suggestion 
and that German fury was fired at the very outset of the war by the reports pur 
posely spread among the Germans by their newspapers that foreign spies had poisoned 
their rivers, infected their water supply with cholera microbes and instigated the 
assassination of some of the more or less distinguished German citizens. ‘‘A third 
characteristic of the herd is its docility in the hands of leaders. . . . . In the light, 
of the susceptibility of a nation to suggestion, and its disposition almost blindly to 
follow its leaders, it is foolish to say, as some do, that nobody was responsible for the great 
war. We were all responsible more or less, perhaps unconsciously. But the responsi- 
bility lay primarily with those who willed it, and immediately with those who, because 
of their position, power, and prestige, were able to make their will effective.” 

It is true that this herd instinct is a strong factor in the preservation of a nation, 
and it is to be noted also that the tendency is toward the formation of larger and 
larger social groups. ‘But, be that as it may, and admitting the value of this in- 
stinct as a factor in group survival, it forms no satisfactory basis for a distant unity 
of nations, or for the unity of a nation of today. But while instinct is itself a pro- 
duct of evolution, it does not produce evolution. Blind instinctive social action of 
whatever kind is evidence of a low stage of development. Each nation therefore 
should strive, no matter what the exciting circumstances may be, to order its activ- 
ities exactly as an intelligent individual controls the impulsive activities of his own 
lite.’—I. W. Howerth, Internotional Journal of Ethics, January, 1919. H. F. S. 


War and Family Solidarity.—Evidence gathered by correspondence with workers 
in the Home Service Section of the Red Cross is summed up and presented under 
six heads: (1) The unstable husband and father, who Canadian workers think is 
being made worse by the war while Americans perceive signs that he is being made 
better. (2) The danger of family disintegration is greater where the mother, rathe: 
than the father, is weak. ‘‘Where both have shown marked weaknesses there is 
always a chance that the wife will be able to do better away from the husband than 
with him.” There are instances, however, in which the unstable wife in the absence 
of the husband has gone to pieces morally. Sometimes, a skilful rallying of better 
influences and associations has aided in the recovery of a sense of moral values and 
restoration of interest in her family. (3) In the case of those who were married not 
long before the husband’s departure, the danger of his absence, before time-tested 
habits and traditions have been fully established in the new home, demands special 
attention. The coming of the first baby is likely to increase the young wife’s tend- 
ency to nervousness and morbidity which call out all the courage she can summon. 
(4) For the unmarried soldier or sailor the war can easily mean postponed marriage 
and, in some cases, an acquired restlessness and loss of contentment with the quiet 
home life. However, the relation to mother is strengthened and proves in many 
cases to be the basis of increased pride and devotion—a real holding-point. (5) It 
is only when the stable and responsible head of the family is removed that the impor- 
tance of the father is realized. The family, theretofore so dependent upon him, is 
at a loss to know which way to turn and the lack must be supplied as far as possible. 
“There is opportunity here not merely for service, but for stimulation of the power 
of self help.” (6) The suggestions of what we can do now are best summed up in 
caring for the family, keeping them employed and keeping them in familiar touch 
with the absent member. The work of draft boards, of the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau and of the Red Cross is bringing to light weak spots in our marital and social 
relations which renew the call for removal of the inconsistencies from our marriage 
and divorce laws, for their intelligent administrations, and for denying the mentally 
unfit the privilege of propagating their kind.—Mary E. Richmond, Address before 
the Division on the Family of the National Conference of Social Work, May 21, 
1918. Russell Sage Foundation. H. F. S. 
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EDUCATION AND SOCIOLOGY 
RECONSTRUCTION 


YDUCATIONAL sociology is attrac.ing increasing attention 
and is rapidly assuming.much imy ortance. At their annual 
meeting in December, the American Sociological Society 

devoted the entire session to the subject of sociology and education. 
The papers read and the discussions which followed represent the 
viewpoints of academic sociologists and of practidal social workers. 
These papers by the members of the American Sociological Society 
have all been published in Volume XIII of the Papers and Pro- 
ceedings of that Society, which is just from the press. The price 
is $1.50, postage extra. 


David Snedden, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, writer and educator, has prepared a paper on “Education 
and Sociology: Its Provinces and Possibilities.’’ His interpretation 
of the subject differs somewhat from those of other writers and 
supplies much new and valuable materia! for teachers and students 


of sociology. 


Ranking in importance and interest with the subjects of sociol- 
ogy and education are the problems of reconstruction. A hitherto 
neglected phase of these problems is covered in two papers by Mr. 
F. H. Selden, Director of Mechanical Science in the State Normal 
School of Valley City, North Dakota. He has some novel ideas 
about the estimate which our civilization places upon the relative 
intelligence of these so-called educated classes and the classes who 
are supposed not to be so educated but are merely trained for 
technical pursuits. 


Mr. Snedden’s paper and the two by Mr. Selcen will appear in 
early numbers of the American Journal of Sociology. The single 


numbers may be purchased for 50 cents each. ‘The subscription 
price of the Journal is $2.00 a year. 


Can you afford to miss these important papers ? 


THE UNIVERSIT~*”’ OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Astonishing Doctrine 
of Premillennialism 


A SERIES OF THREE ARTICLES 


In an article to appear in the July Biblical 
World, Professor Harris Franklin Rall, of Garrett 
Biblical Institute, sets forth the premillennial teach 
ing as to how the world is to be saved. The author 
quotes freely from the writings of recognized pre- 
millennia! leaders. 

In the second, Premillennialism—Practical 
Consequences, the writer takes up the meaning 
of the theory for the great movements that are 
engaging forward-looking men, especially for the 
church, missions, the peace movement, and 
democracy. 

In the third, Premillennialism and the Bible, 
he points out the conception of the Bible held, its 
actual use, and where the theory and method lead. 

Dr. Rall, a theologian of note, was for five years 
president of Iliff School of Theology and has been, 
since 1915, professor of Christian Doctrine at the 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. He 
is well known by his writings. Among his published 
works are “Social Ministry,” “A Working Faith,” 
“A New Testament History,” “Life of Jesus,’’ and 


“The Teachings of Jesus.” 
Do not miss these timely articles 


50 cents single copy, $1.00 for the three numbers 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS 


Never was the demand so great for qualified 
teachers and specialists. For nine years we have 
given our time znd energy to this work. Write for 
our free literature. State qualifications briefly. 


Co-operative Instructors’ Association 
Marion - - Indiana 


The entire field of religion is covered by 
The American Journal of Theology. 
Its articles deal with historical, biblical, 
doctrinal, and practical subjects. 
Subscription price $3.00—$1 .00 single number 


THE UNIVERSITY"OF CHICAGO PRESS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF THEOLOGY 


saves the time and energy of the busy man by 
keeping him in touch with the latest results 
of religious scholarship. It is pre-eminently 
a periodical for the thoughtful religious man 
of affairs who wishes to keep up to date on 
scholarly matters in religion. 
Subscription price $3.00 
$1.00 single number 


The University of Chicago Press 


GENERAL SOCIOLOGY 


An Exposition of the Main Development 
in Sociological Theory, from Spencer 
to Ratzenhofer 


By ALBION W. SMALL 


Professor and Head of the Department of Sociology 
in the University of Chicago 


N this important book Professor Small brings his 
wide reading and keen analytical powers to bear 
on the history of sociology and its present claims 
to be regarded as a science. These claims have often 
been disputed, on the ground that the material of 
sociology has already been pre-empted by the recog- 
nized social sciences—ethnology, history, economics, 
etc. Professor Small’s answer is that the work of 
co-ordinating these various groups, of surv eying the 
process of human association as a whole, is a task 
distinct from that of a worker in one of the special 
fields, and that the body of knowledge so gained 
legitimately ranks as a science. In other words, 
sociology is to social science in general what neu- 
rology is to medicine. It is addressed to historians, 
economists, political scientists, psychologists, and 
moralists, quite as much as to sociologists. 


_xiet740 pages, 8vo, cloth, net $4.00; postage exira 
(weight 2 lbs. 14 02.) 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO . ILLINOIS 


If you do not receive our advertising matter regularly, 
ask to be put on our mailing list. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Readings in Industrial Society 


Edited by LEON C. MARSHALL 


Professor of Political Economy and Dean of the School of Commerce 


and Administration, 


the University of Chicago 


An introductory course in economics which gives a summary of modern industrial 


society from historic and functional points of view. 
September, 1918, the book is already in its third impression. 
’ in the words of The Nation, “testifies to the editorial ability of 
and in range of subject, with elaborate development of 


of the matter, 
Professor Marshall; 


detail, this volume surpasses other similar works now available.’’ 


Although published in 
“The organization 


Questions 


which increase the pedagogical value of the book accompany each chapter. 


1,106 pages, cloth; $3.50, postage extra (weight 4 lbs.) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO - 


ILLINOIS 
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Microscopes 


are again in the market—backed by the 

prestige which attaches to successful war 

service in any significant capacity. . 
Our release from this service is of course 

gradual. As the demands made upon us by 

the government are lessened from month to 

month, however, we are enabled to increase 

deliveries to our other patrons. 


Write for complete catalog of our revised microscope line 
and inform us regarding your requirements. 


| Bausch £3 jlomb Optical ©. 
412 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
FS 2 Microscope — Price $40.75 New York Washington Chicage San Francisco 


Leading 


Men of Science 


The signs and symbols used in 

’ your everyday work are provided 
for in special kevboards prepared 
for the Home 


Typewriter, the 


Higgins’ | | SeltStarting 
iggins mg Paste’ Remington 
Ghee, Bes. Tell us your needs and we will sub- 


mit a keyboard layout for your work. 


No obligation, of course, on your part, 


Remington Typewriter Company, Inc. 


374 Broadway, New York City 


FINE INKS 482 ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 
Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 

: 4 271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, NY. 


“A NEW WORLD OF THOUGHT AND 
IDEALS HAS ARISEN”: 


f 
Religious thinking and interests have, 
as everyone knows, been vitally affected 
by experiences in war times. Many 
new problems have heen pushed into 
the foreground, while old problems have 
taken on new interest. 


Every student of history recognizes 
that theological thinking in the past has 
always been influenced to a considerable 
extent by the political experiences of a 
given period. Does the emphasis upon 
democracy in the present age demand 
any new formulation of theological think- 
ing with reference to. God and to the 
government of the universe generally ? 


(The American Journal of Theology 
intends. during the year to publish 
articles dealing with the general question 
of the reconstruction. of theological 
thinking in the light of the democratic 
ideals of the internationalism.) 


The ideal of a League of Nations 
inevitably suggests. the ideal of a league 
of Christians. Church union is one of 
the vital issues of Christianity which has 
been. emphasized by the nation’s social 
experience in recent times, 


(The American Journal of Theology 


will give to its readers during. the year, 


a series of articles on the progress of 
church union from the standpoint of 
leaders in different denominations.) 

The ideal of a united world is sugges- 
tive also for the missionary outlook of 


’ Christianity. A League of Nations pre- 


sumably would include some countries 
in which Christianity is not the national 
religion, as well as others that are defi- 
nitely Christian. What does this signify 
for the task of Christian missiogs ? 


(The American Journal of Theology 
will contain one or more articles on this 
subject.) 


Turing the period of the war the sub- 
scription list of The American. Journal 
of Theology has remained practically 
tnchanged, proving that thinking men 
recognize it as indispensable. New that 
peacé has come, besides the. more specifi- 
cally timely topics it will continue to 
publish papers of general scientific in- 
terest to the religious thinker and worker. 
There are many other sound reasons for 
subscribing to The American Journal of 
Theology. The price is $3.00 a year. 
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